Now.  there's  an  easy  way  to  transform  IT  information 
into  intelligence. 

Business  Process  Views  let  you  view  IT  resources 
from  a  business  perspective.  So  you  can  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  It’s  just  one  of  many  unique  and 
innovative  features  of  the  new  CA-Unicenter  TNG. 

It's  the  first  open  and  independent  software  solu¬ 
tion  that  covers  all  of  your  existing  systems,  networks, 
databases  and  applications.  All  your  hardware.  All 
your  software.  All  your  IT  resources. 

CA-Unicenter  TNG  makes  it  easy.  With  a  stun¬ 
ning.  real  world  interface  that  uses  3-D  graphics  to  let 
you  actually  "fly”  through  your  enterprise  without 
leaving  your  desk. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Call  1-800-654-61 1 8  For  A  Free  TNG  Video 
And  To  Register  For  A  Seminar 
Or  Visit  Us  At  http://www.cai.com 

Call  today  to  learn  more  about  the  single,  integrated 
solution  for  End-to-End  Management.  It’s  the 
technology  of  tomorrow  —  that's  available  today. 


Now  that  you  can  view  IT  resources  trom  a  business 
perspective,  you’ll  make  smarter  decisions  in  less  time. 
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Personnel  Best 


T  Human  resources  has  long  lagged  behind  the  technology  curve 
Now  the  Web  is  making  it  possible  for  this  most  democratic  of 
functions  to  bring  power  to  the  people. 


By  Heath  Row 
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The  Peacock's  New  Feathers 


▼  Everybody  wants  to  know  what  media  convergence  will 
look  like.  It  might  look  a  lot  like  NBC. 

By  Leigh  Buchanan 


New  channels 
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Introducing 

SuiteSpot. 

The  full-service 

INTRANET  THAT  PICKS 

\ 

UP  WHERE  OTHERS 
LEAVE  OFF. 


WHAT  IS  SUITESPOT? 

Picture  an  intranet  that’s  running  at  full 
potential.  That’s  new  Netscape  SuiteSpot™ 
the  only  integrated  suite  of  server  software 
that  lets  you  build  a  Full-Service  Intranet. 
With  SuiteSpot,  you  can  build  network 
productivity  applications  that  help  you 
communicate,  collaborate,  and  share 
information.  Choose  any  combination  of 
our  five  different  software  products: 
Netscape  Enterprise,  Mail,  News,  Proxy, 
or  Catalog  Servers.  SuiteSpot  also  comes 
with  our  application  development  and 
data  access  tool,  LiveWire  Pro™ 
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SUITE  /  BACK 
SPOT  /  OFFICE  / 

/  LOTUS 
NOTES 

Standards-Based 

Mail ,  Messaging  & 
Discussion  Apps 

Yes 

Proprietary 

Proprietary 

Standards-Based 
Distributed  Search  & 
Indexing 

Yes 

No 

Only  Thru 
Replication 

Server-Based  Java 
&  Javascript 

Yes 

No 

No 

Native  Support  For 
Oracle,  Sybase, 
Informix,  &  ODBC 

Yes 

ODBC  Only 

ODBC  Only 

Cost  w/1, 000  Clients  \ 

$33,104 

$178,064 

$277,820 

SUITESPOT  VERSUS 
ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEMS 

Unlike  older,  proprietary  technology,  only 
SuiteSpot’s  open-server  product  family 
allows  you  to  build  one  architecture  for 
Internet  and  intranet  applications  -  one 
architecture  that’s  cheaper  and  easier  to 
maintain.  And  SuiteSpot  easily  integrates 
with  current  client/server  applications 
running  on  Unix  and  Windows  NT. 

To  learn  more  about  SuiteSpot  and  the 
Full-Service  Intranet,  call  for  your  free 
white  paper,  "The  Netscape  Intranet 
Vision,"  at  1-800-397-8698. 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  SEE  OUR  WEB  SITE:  http://INFO.NETSCAPE.COM/CIOWS 
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▼  Hispanics  have  much  less  access  to  computers  than  Anglos 
do,  so  why  would  anyone  build  a 
Web  site  aimed  at  the  Hispanic  market?  TKlaufiflf 
The  Piccos  had  a  few  good  reasons.  <  IP 
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▼  The  Prudent  and  Aggressive 
Web  Investment  Model 


Librarians  At  The  Gate 

▼  At  NSC,  building  an  intranet  was  easy.  Building  an  intranet 
without  making  waves  was  impossible. 

By  Mary  Holland  and  Janell  Picard 
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Brother,  Can  You  Sparadigm? 


▼  One  word  of  advice  about  where  your 
competition  will  come  from:  everywhere. 
By  Jim  Sterne 
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You  hear  a  lot  of  anxious  rumbling 
these  days  about  the  serious  amounts 
of  money  some  companies  are  invest¬ 
ing  in  their  Web  sites  versus  the  reput¬ 
ed  lack  of  revenue  those  big  invest¬ 
ments  are  producing.  Is  the  Web  a  wishing  well?  Or  is 
it  a  money  pit?  Are  customarily  level-headed  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  grip  of  some  fiduciary  bad  trip,  com¬ 
plete  with  hallucinated  revenue  streams?  Will  these 
phantoms  haunt  their  bottom  lines  in  the  coming 
quarters,  with  disastrous  consequences  for  skittish 
shareholders?  Could  an  angry  backlash  nip  the  bud¬ 
ding  reputation  of  the  Web  itself  as  a  viable  engine  of 

commerce? 

Well,  first  off,  the 
Web — especially 
the  so-called 
extranet — hasn’t 
proved  itself  to  be 
an  engine  of  much 
of  anything  besides 
fast-growing  ag¬ 
gregate  investment 
driven  by  specula¬ 
tion  and  hope. 
Sure,  some  external 
sites  are  making 
money  for  their 
owners.  But  these 
remain  minority 
phenomena. 

Far  more  com¬ 
mon — in  the 
phrase  Mark 
Twain  once 

used  to  describe  his  own  adventures  in  the  gold  rush 
of  1849 — is  the  condition  of  being  “drunk  on  the 
smell  of  someone  else’s  cork.” 

As  sensible  as  an  organization  might  be  in  its  native 
state,  there  is  an  overwhelming  momentum  toward 
both  hope  and  speculation.  The  Web  has  generated 
such  widespread  and  seductive  invitations  to  throw 
caution  to  the  wind  that  those  who  choose  to  lie  back 
in  the  weeds  and  see  what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the 
lemmings  risk  being  branded  reactionaries  or,  worse, 
risk-averse  wimps.  “You  can’t  not  do  this”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  sometimes  stridently  expressed  cliche  of 


Web  involvement,  used  either  as  a  prescription  to  the 
cautious  or  else  to  justify  investments  that  haven’t 
yet  paid  off.  And  it  has  behind  it  the  weight  of  enough 
truth  that  it  can  be  offered  with  a  tone  of  self-evident 
authority. 

Still,  the  imperative  of  Web  participation  is  not  a 
disproof  of  caution;  nor  does  it  even  need  to  be.  The 
beautiful  thing  about  the  Web  investment  model,  as 
some  have  learned  to  practice  it,  is  that  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  both  prudently  and  aggressively.  In  fact,  what 
may  be  most  surprising — and  encouraging — about 
the  current  climate  is  that  there  is  so  much  evidence 
of  moderate  aggressiveness  in  the  face  of  all  the  boost- 
erism.  Chiefly,  this  moderation  shows  itself  in  the 
world  of  intranets,  many  of  which  are  springing 
up  in  companies  where  the  memory  of  bygone  tech¬ 
nology  boondoggles  is  long  and  the  leashes  can  be 
uncomfortably  short. 

Fortunately,  the  Web-based  development  model  is 
somewhat  more  boondoggle-resistant  than  were  its 
predecessors.  Instead  of  large-scale,  18-month,  seven- 
figure  systems  projects,  Web  initiatives  can  consist  of 
a  series  of  smaller-scale,  five-figure  projects  strung 
together  and  modified  as  circumstances  mutate  over 
time.  In  fact,  as  some  now  say,  Web  projects  are  essen¬ 
tially  endless,  and  as  such  can  more  closely  model 
themselves  to  the  “lifelike”  changing  nature  of  a  busi¬ 
ness.  This  serial  development  approach  means  that 
risk  and  opportunity  can  be  managed  and  scaled 
more  precisely.  Moreover,  systems  can  be  readied 
quickly  and  modified  more  or  less  on  the  fly.  And  the 
familiar,  open  Web  front  end — which  can  serve  to  uni¬ 
fy  disparate  applications — makes  deployment  simpler 
by  streamlining  the  training  process  for  end  users. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  an  attractive  invest¬ 
ment  profile  that,  over  time,  will  enable  orga¬ 
nizations  to  undertake  more  projects  more 
economically  and  with  greater  speed — an  important 
attribute  because  many  of  the  best  business  opportu¬ 
nities  are  narrowly  time-stamped. 

Jeff  Grier,  who  manages  mobile  solutions  develop¬ 
ment  at  MCI  Telecommunications  Corp.,  describes  a 
process  for  identifying  and  deploying  intranet  initia¬ 
tives  that  carefully  balances  risk,  cost  and  opportuni¬ 
ty.  MCI,  says  Grier,  is  embarked  on  many  such 
projects.  Anyone  in  the  company  can  nominate  an 
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area  ripe  for  Web-development  attention,  whereupon 
a  rigorous  opportunity-assessment  effort  kicks  in.  MCI 
is  a  company  that  wants  to  encourage  innovation 
throughout  its  ranks.  It’ll  need  plenty  of  innovation: 
Early  this  year  its  chairman  set  a  year  2000  business 
goal  of  deriving  at  least  50  percent  of  revenues  from 
lines  of  business  MCI  isn’t  even  in  today. 

To  innovate,  you  need  risk-takers.  To  incent  risk- 

The  beautiful  thing 

about  the  Web  investment 
model  is  that  it  can  be 
applied  both  prudently  and 

aggressively. 

taking,  you  need  people  to  believe  that  their  honest 
mistakes  and  noble  failures  will  be  tolerated.  But  you 
also  have  to  do  what  you  can  to  limit  the  damage.  In 
that  regard,  Grier  says,  the  Web  can  help.  (Another 
positive  feature  of  sensible  risk  management  and  in¬ 
centive  adjustment  is  that  when  no  adverse  career  con¬ 
sequences  ensue  from  well-intended  failures,  project 
owners  are  likelier  to  pull  the  plug  more  quickly  on  the 
turkeys  rather  than  hang  on  in  the  belief  that  their  ca¬ 
reers  are  toast  if  they  dare  to  admit  defeat.  Thus,  an  or¬ 
ganization  is  less  apt  to  pour  good  money  after  bad — a 
classic  syndrome  in  the  megasystems  model.) 

Grier  says  he  firmly  believes  that  the  Web  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  competitive  necessity.  In  fact,  he  would 
probably  subscribe  to  the  view  that  “you  can’t  not  do 
it.”  But,  like  most  of  the  intranet  people  I’ve  met  so  far, 
he’s  certainly  no  riverboat  gambler.  He’s  simply  found 
a  new  tool  for  bringing  fresh  value  in  the  door. 

Are  they  bringing  fresh  value  in  the  door  at  your 
place?  Or  are  they  pouring  good  money  after  bad? 

Let  us  know  at  mccreary@cio.com. 
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LURKING  GOOD: 

Harold  Clarke, 
president  of  Random 
House  juvenile 
books 


nline,  no  one  can  hear 
you  scream. 

But  Random  House  Inc. 
wants  you  to  go  ahead  and 
scream  anyway,  or  at  least 
get  a  little  goose-pimply 
after  reading  its  first  online 
publishing  venture,  The 
Lurker  Files,  ( www.random - 
house,  com/lurkerfiles) . 

Lurker  is  a  serialized  mystery 
thriller  set  on  the  Web  and  in 
the  Ratskeller,  a  fictional 
chat  room  at  a  fictional  uni¬ 
versity  in  North  Dakota. 
Twice  a  week,  teenage  read¬ 
ers  can  log  on  to  check  out 
the  latest  installment  and  to 
discuss  the  characters  and 
plot  twists  in  a  nonfictional, 
low-tech  chat  area.  Random 
House  seeds  that  area  with 
staffers  who  offer  clues,  and 
users’  posts  often  inspire 
developments  in  the  serial’s 
plot.  This  month,  print  nov- 

SEPTEMBER  1996 


elizations  of  the  first  two  sto¬ 
ry  lines,  Faceless  and  Know 
Fear,  will  hit  bookstore 
shelves  at  $3.99  each. 

Harold  Clarke,  president 
of  the  Random  House  Juve¬ 
nile  and  Merchandise  Group, 
says  the  Web  site  grew  out  of 
an  idea  for  a  Goosebumps- 
like  book  series  set  on  the 
Net.  “The  editorial  group 
got  a  spark,”  Clarke  says. 

Lurker  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing.  The  site  averages 
100,000  hits  a  week  and  is 
drawing  a  growing  number 
of  college-age  readers. 

Clarke  talks  about  spinoff 
projects  in  addition  to  the 
books,  including  online 
role-playing  games,  more 
Web-based  serials  and  even 
TV  shows.  “I  see  it  as  reiter¬ 
ative  casting,”  he  says. 

Mark  Dazzo,  director  of 
marketing  and  market  de¬ 


velopment  for  Random 
House’s  juvenile  division, 
says  the  returns  on  the  Web 
and  book  project  will  be  well 
worth  the  company’s  invest¬ 
ment,  although  he  won’t  say 
what  that  investment  is.  One 
way  the  company  is  saving 
money  is  by  doing  most  of 
the  work  itself:  99  percent  of 
the  site  is  created  in-house, 
with  help  from  Scott 
Ciencin,  the  series’  author. 

While  Random  House  is 
betting  that  people  will  buy 
the  books,  the  series’  success 
depends  in  part  on  its  flour¬ 
ishing  on  the  Net  as  well.  So 
the  company  has  a  plan  to 
make  online  converts  of 
readers  who  discover  the 
series  in  print:  The  first 
book  will  be  bundled  with  a 
“Lurker  Tracker”  floppy  disk 
that  offers  clues — in  a  Web¬ 
like  format.  -Heath  Row 
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WORK  THE  INTERNET 


direct  connect  and  network  cost  savings.  Its  software, 
services  and  network  solutions  take  full  advantage  of 
high-speed,  global  Internet  access. 

Moreover,  when  you  choose  Templar,  you  also 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  partnership  with 
Premenos— a  worldwide  industry  leader  in  EDI  and 
electronic  commerce. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  work  the  Internet  with 
Premenos  Templar,  call  1-800-480-4334. 


Premenos  Templar™  was  the  world’s  first 
standards-based  software  and  services  to  provide 
timely,  accurate  and  secure  EDI  over  the  Internet. 

Now  in  its  second  release,  the  Templar  Suite  arms 
your  business  with  more  of  the  proven  security, 
manageability  and  performance  you  need  to  harness 
the  most  pervasive  network  available  and  put  it  to 
work  for  your  business. 

Make  no  mistake,  Templar  achieves  ground-breaking 


www.prcmenos.com 

©1996  Premenos  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Premenos,  Templar,  and  Business  Beyond  Barriers  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Premenos  Corp. 
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us  to  test  customer  interest.” 

At  QAD  Inc.  ( www.qad . 
com),  product  configuration 
is  too  much  a  science  to 
entrust  to  the  Web:  The  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning 
company  sells  very  complex 
systems  that  can  cost  as 
much  as  $10  million.  But 
QAD  is  using  configuration 
software  from  Calico  Tech¬ 
nologies  (www.calico.com) 
to  let  customers  design  ad¬ 
ditions  to  their  existing 
systems,  and  it  is  distribut¬ 
ing  the  software  to  many  of 
its  manufacturing  clients  for 
use  in  their  own  sites. 

“Using  a  rules-based  config¬ 
urator  will  reduce  the  time 
required  to  effectively  get  an 
order  in  process  from  a 
couple  of  days  to  an  hour,” 
says  Bruce  McIntyre,  a  QAD 
analyst  for  technology. 

But  McIntyre  warns  that 
while  online  configuration  is 
popular  with  customers,  it  is 
also  potentially  a  boon  to 
competitors.  “You  have  to 
put  controls  on  it  because 
obviously  our  pricing  and 
our  configuration  are  part 
of  our  competitive  edge,” 
he  says.  -L.M. 


Computer  Corp.’s  global  on¬ 
line  business  development 
manager.  The  company 
started  with  its  best-selling 
systems  and  now  plans  to 
make  all  its  products  config¬ 
urable  online.  “Existing  cus¬ 
tomers  and  end  users  can 
configure  their  dream  PC 
any  time  they  want,”  says 
Hill.  And  while  Dell  (www. 
dell.com)  was  evaluating 
taking  full  orders  over  the 
Net,  “configurators  allowed 


The  Loneliness  of  the  Long-Distance  Carrier 


The  most  amazing 
thing  about  the 
inevitable  ascendancy 
of  voice  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  Internet 
is  not  the  technology. 
It's  the  apparent 
insouciance  of  AT&T  Corp.t  which  controls  60 
percent  of  the  $75  billion  long-distance 
telephone  market. 

The  obvious  question  is,  If  it's  true  that 
telephony  will  allow  anyone  with  a  modem  to 
make  long-distance  calls  without  paying 
long-distance  charges,  why  isn't  AT&T 
wringing  its  hands? 

The  official  line  has  it  that  AT&T  simply  is 


exploiting  the  market  for  Internet  access  and 
considering  partnering  arrangements  with 
other  companies. 

So  when  America's  Carriers  Telecom¬ 
munication  Association  (ACTA),  a  group  of 
telephone  service  resellers,  petitioned  the 
FCC  to  slap  some  regulation  on  this  new 
telephony  stuff,  it  did  so  without  the  public 
support  of  AT&T. 

Charles  Helein,  general  counsel  for  ACTA, 
says  at  least  one  AT&T  official  made  it  known 
that  the  company  was  pleased  with  ACTA's 
action.  "Theoretically,"  says  Helein,  whafs 
at  stake  here  is  every  last  dime.  If  this 
continues  to  grow  in  chaos,  AT&T  could  end 
up  with  one  customer:  Microsoft." 


threads 


If  You  Let  Them  Build  It, 

They  Will  Come 

,  ...  \  ^  / 
here’s  an  elegant  simplici¬ 
ty  to  the  term  “widget”  that 
belies  the  fact  that  much  of 
what  corporate  America 
makes  and  sells  is  pretty 
complicated  stuff. 

Rather  than  hire 
PhDs  to  staff  their 
sales  organizations, 
however,  some  companies 
are  letting  customers  do 
their  own  product  configu¬ 
ration  on  the  Web. 

In  Web-based  configura¬ 
tion,  customers  create  their 
orders  on-site,  usually  by 
clicking  on  options  in  fea¬ 
ture  menus.  The  trick  is  en¬ 
suring  that  all  the  options 
play  nicely  together.  “If  a 
customer  chooses  software 
A,  they  need  memory  B, 
and  if  they  order  processor 
C,  they  need  software  D  and 
memory  E,”  says  Troy  Stein, 
manager  of  service  product 
marketing  for  internetwork¬ 


ing  company  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  (www.cisco.com).  Cisco 
solved  the  compatibility 
problem  by  implementing  a 
rules-based  configurator 
that  prevents  users  from 
going  astray;  it  also  quotes 
prices  online. 

The  benefits  of  Web  con¬ 
figuration — which  accrue  to 
both  buyers  and  sellers — in¬ 
clude  savings  in  time  and 
improved  order  accuracy, 
says  Kenneth  Hill,  Dell 
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Hew  version  2.1! 


Good  thing  you  don't  have  to.  Industrial-strength  HTML  Transit™  is  your  ticket  out  of 
HTML  hell.  HTML  Transit  allows  you  to  effortlessly  convert  all  your  company's 
existing  documents  into  Web  pages.  Imagine. ..clean,  colorful,  graphically  enhanced 
Web  pages  with  a  few  mouse  clicks,  letting  you  move  on  to  other  tasks.  HTML  Transit 
works  with  more  than  26  major  word-processing  and  graphics  formats  too,  so  you 
needn't  worry  about  compatability.  But  here's  the  best  part:  HTML  Transit  works 
automatically,  converting  vast  quantities  of  documents  simultaneously  and 
seamlessly.  Oh,  and  by  the  way. ..HTML  Transit  also  makes  it  easy  to  keep  your 
HTML  pages  current.  HTML  Transit  —  Consider  yourself  saved. 

Save  yourself  from  HTML  hell  now  by  calling  1  -800-344-9737, 
or  visit  our  Web  site  and  download  a  trial  version  of  HTML  Transit. 
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Risk  Jockeys 


yberspace  is  so  full  of  le¬ 
gal  lines  waiting  to  be 
crossed  that  hosting  a  Web 
site  sometimes  seems  as 
dangerous  as  strolling 
through  Central  Park  under 
a  full  moon.  But  increasing¬ 
ly,  Web  site  owners  are  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  against 
the  perils  of  new  media  by 
investing  in  a  very  old  reme¬ 
dy:  insurance. 

For  the  most  part,  Inter¬ 
net  insurance  policies  cover 
the  same  things  as  those 
written  for  other  media: 
defamation,  copyright  in¬ 
fringement  and  trademark 
abuse.  In  fact,  most  Internet 
policies  are  simply  standard 
media  liability  contracts 
adapted  for  the  vagaries  of 
cyberspace.  But  the 
Web  presents  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  tradi¬ 
tional  publishers  and 
broadcasters  never 
contended — most 
notably  a  larger,  more 
diverse  readership. 

“These  [policies]  are 
difficult  to  write 
because  you  can’t  ask 
questions  about 
circulation,”  says  Dan 
Langin,  claims 
counsel  at 
Media/Profes¬ 
sional  Insur¬ 
ance,  a  division 
of  Media/ 

Professional 
Insurance 
Agency  Inc. 

(mpins@ix. 
netcom.com). 

“You  also  run  into 
issues  of  jurisdiction: 

What  is  a  community 
standard  in  the  place 


where  the  Web  site 
is  hosted  versus  the 
place  where  it  is 
accessed?” 

Sites  that  sponsor 
open  forums  or 
encourage  visitor 
interaction  present  a 
raft  of  other  problems, 
according  to  Rachel  Tueller, 
a  risk  management  associate 
at  insurance  agency  Poulton 
Associates  Inc.  ( www . 
poulton.com).  “If  the  con¬ 
tent  of  an  [online]  discus¬ 
sion  is  defamatory  in  some 
way  or  if  [a  site  visitor] 
copies  material  owned  by 
another  person,  potentially 
the  Web  page  creator  could 
be  liable,”  she  says. 

Such  violations  can  be 


E-mail  a  Few 

Eric  Rosen,  the  25-year-old 
director  of  Artists  and  Reper¬ 
toire  at  Radical  Records,  was 
sitting  in  his  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  office  last  October, 
lamenting  the  dearth  of 
really  cool  rock  bands  that 
haven't  signed  with  record 
companies,  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  him:  Maybe  if 


UP  FROM  DOWN  UNDER: 

The  Australian  band  Bucket 
came  to  Radical  Records'  attention 
on  the  Web. 


expensive.  Langin,  who 
recently  conducted  legal 
reviews  on  three  infringe¬ 
ment  suits  involving  the 
Internet,  says  the  cost  to 
defend  such  cases  can  often 
exceed  $200,000 — not  in¬ 
cluding  damages.  By  way  of 
comparison,  Tueller’s  firm 
works  with  insurance  com¬ 
panies  that  charge  a  mini¬ 
mum  $2,500  a  year  premi¬ 
um  for  errors  and  omissions 
coverage;  that  price  rises  to 


$6,000  or  more  for  compa¬ 
nies  involved  in  a  wide 
range  of  Web  activities. 

While  everyone  and  his 
mother  has  a  Web  site  these 
days,  there  are  still  only  a 
few  insurance  companies 
that  offer  Internet-specific 
coverage.  But  Tueller 
expects  that  to  change.  “I 
would  assume  that  since  this 
is  an  expanding  area  of  con¬ 
cern  they  would  get  with  the 
program,”  she  says. 


Bars  and  I'll  Fake  ft 


he  looked  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world...? 

So  Rosen  ran  a  Web  search, 
first  for  foreign  bands,  then  for 
unsigned  foreign  bands.  After 
a  few  clicks,  he  ended  up  at 
www.adam.com.au/~imerge/ 
AMM/WA/Bucket,  the  Web 
site  for  a  band  from  Perth, 
Australia,  called  Bucket  He 
saw  a  picture  of  the  band 
and  read  about  the  influ¬ 
ences  on  their  music. 

"I  sent  them  an  e-mail 
and  asked  them  to  send  a 
press  kit  and  a  demo," 
says  Rosen.  "They  did." 

A  few  e-mail  communica¬ 
tions  later,  Radical  Records 
signed  Bucket  to  a  four- 
record  worldwide  contract. 
"I'm  pretty  sure  this  kind  of 
deal-making  is  unprecedent¬ 
ed,"  Rosen  says.  "And  I'm  not 


sure  that  it's  likely  to  become 
a  trend.  Most  record  compa¬ 
nies  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk."  Radical  Records  hopes 
to  have  Bucket's  first  album 
in  stores  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  that  time,  Rosen  may 
have  actually  spoken  to 
someone  in  the  band.  So  far, 
all  communications  except 
the  demo  mailing  have  been 
conducted  over  the  Internet. 
It's  cheap,  says  Rosen,  and 
it's  fast. 

And  Rosen,  after  all,  isn't 
one  to  waste  time.  When  he 
first  visited  the  band's  Web 
site,  he  noticed  a  link  that 
would  have  downloaded  an 
audio  clip,  but  he  decided  not 
to  use  it. 

"It  would  take  too  long,"  he 
says.  "I  only  have  a  14.4Kbps 
modem." 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  R.  NELSON 


What  kind  of  people  would  try 
to  run  their  business  with 
client/server/web  applications? 
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An  inventoiy  system  for  an  automaker. 
A  call  center  for  a  major  bank.  A  customer 
service  and  billing  solution  for  a  global 
telco.  Applications  like  these  can  literally 
redefine  the  way  a  business  competes.  And 
these  days,  some  veiy  well-known  CIOs 
have  developed  applications  like  this  to 
run  on  the  web.  They’ve  found  a  solution 
that  takes  their  IT  strategy  to 
a  whole  new  level. 

VisualWave. 


Visual  Wave  ^ 


The  first  integrated 

solution.  VisualWave 


gives  you  everything  you  need 
to  develop  client/server/web  applications. 
Including  database  access,  a  web 
delivery  system,  and  an  Internet 
Application  Server. 


With  VisualWave,  you  can  build  once 
and  deploy  everywhere.  Because  it  runs  on 
the  12  most  popular  client/server  operating 
systems,  as  well  as  industry-leading  browsers. 

It  even  supports  Java  and  ActiveX. 

So  what’s  the  big  secret?  If  you  found 
a  more  strategic  way  to  run  your  business, 
the  fastest  way  to  respond  to  change,  and 
an  integrated  client/server/web  solution, 
would  you  tell  your 
competition  about  it? 

Maybe  not.  ParcPlace 

And  it  certainly  Digitalk 

looks  like  our  customers  don’t  want 
to  give  the  secret  away,  either.  So  if  you 
want  to  see  exactly  what  VisualWave  can 
do,  call  us  at  1-800-759-PARC  Ext.  405. 

Or  visit  us  at  http://www.parcplace.com. 


VisualWave 

Business-critical 

Supports 

Seamless 

www.parcplace.com 

Official  secret  weapon 

client/server/web 

Java  and 

development 

gets  you  a  white  paper 

of  the  Global  1000. 

applications 

ActiveX 

and  deployment. 

on  VisualWave 
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hile  publishers  are  figur¬ 
ing  out  how  to  use  the  Inter¬ 
net  as  an  alternative  medi¬ 
um,  the  people  who  work 
for  them,  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors,  are  learning  how  to  use 
it  as  a  resource.  How  are 
they  doing? 

A  new  study  conducted 
by  KWR  International  for 
the  Japanese  External  Trade 
Organization  and  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Trade  and  Industry 
suggests  that  many  smaller 
newspapers  are  doing  better 
than  the  big  guys. 

Keith  Rabin,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  KWR  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  author  of  “Utilizing 
the  Internet  and  New  Media 
Vehicles,” 
says  two 
large  and 
well-known 
wire 
services 
(which  he 
declined  to 
name)  don’t 
even  offer 
their 
reporters 
e-mail. 
Rabin’s 
research 
shows  that 
reporters  for  small  papers 
use  the  Internet  as  often,  if 
not  more  often,  than  the 
bigfeet  do. 

“The  smaller  guys 
use  it  to  supplement 
wire  services,”  says 
Rabin.  “If  you’re  a  re¬ 
porter  at  The  New  York  ^ 
Times,  people  send  you 
more  information  than 
you  need.  If  you’re  a  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Paducka 
Gazette  and  you  need  infor¬ 


mation  about  something 
happening  overseas,  you’ve 
got  to  get  it  yourself.” 

The  KWR  survey  con¬ 
sisted  of  12  questions  and 
was  sent  to 
700  news  or¬ 
ganizations, 
including 
newspapers, 
wire  services, 
television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  magazines. 
Forty-five  recipients 
took  the  time  to  re¬ 
spond,  and  10  of  those 
were  questioned  at 
length  in  follow-up  ses¬ 
sions.  Almost  all  of 
those  journalists  ex¬ 
pressed  both  high  hopes 
that  new  media  would 
thrive  and  a  high  level  of 
frustration  with  soft¬ 
ware  bugs  and  the  time 
needed  to  download 
information.  Many 
blamed  their  frustra¬ 
tions  on  their  employ¬ 
ers’  failure  to  invest  in 
necessary  technology. 
Despite  the  obstacles, 
most  of  the  respondents 
did  use  the  Net.  Fifty- 
two  percent  said  they 
access  the  Internet  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  80 
percent  do  so  once  a 
week.  Asked  to  rank 
Internet 
features  in 
order  of 
usefulness, 
the  journal¬ 
ists  cited 
search 
capabilities 
first,  followed  by  the 
Web  itself,  and  e-mail 
third.  Most  of  the  jour¬ 


nalists  had  little  use  for 
newsgroups,  FTP  sites, 
bulletin  boards  or  on¬ 
line  conferences. 

Asked  which  method 
they  preferred  for  receiving 
unsolicited  information,  the 
respondents  named  regular 
mail  first  and  faxes  second. 
In  one  of  the  more  unani¬ 
mous  sentiments,  many  ex¬ 
pressed  disdain  for  press  re¬ 


leases  sent  by  e-mail. 

So  how  did  Rabin 
distribute  the  press  release 
describing  his  survey?  By 
e-mail.  “I  kind  of  broke  my 
own  rule  on  that,”  says 
Rabin.  “E-mail  is  a  lot  quicker 
and  a  lot  cheaper.”  CZu> 


What's  the  best  way  to  determine  the  cost  of  building 
a  commercial  Web  site?  Take  your  first  estimate  and 
multiply  it  by  four,  according  to  a  recent  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  International  Data  Corp.,  a  research  consul¬ 
tancy  that's  affiliated  with  WebMastePs  parent 
company,  International  Data  Group. 

The  study,  "The  Marketeer's  Internet:  Motivations, 
Costs  and  Customization,"  written  by  analyst  Mark 
Winther,  found  that  the  average  Web  commerce  site- 
one  where  visitors  actually  pay  money  and  get  some¬ 
thing  in  return-takes  twice  as  long 
to  build  as  expected  and  costs  $1 
million,  or  four  times  what  most  peo¬ 
ple  think  it  will  cost. 

And  that's  good  news,  at  least  for 
people  who  read  an  earlier  study 
conducted  by  Forrester  Research  Inc. 

That  report,  plainly  titled  "What  Web 
Sites  Cost,"  estimated  the  price  of 
what  Forrester  refers  to  as  "transac¬ 
tion  sites"  at  $3.4  million.  Other 
types  of  sites  were  much  less  expen¬ 
sive.  For  example,  Forrester  put  the 
average  cost  of  a  "content  site,"  one 
that  entertains  or  informs  (and  is  of¬ 
ten  the  online  version  of  a  maga¬ 
zine),  at  $1.3  million,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  a  "promotional  site," 
which  promotes  brands  and  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty,  at  a  mere  $304,000. 

Despite  the  serious  price  tags, 
most  executives  responding  to  I  DC's 
study  said  they  were  pleased  with 
their  investments  and  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  their  companies' 
sites.  That's  a  good  thing,  because 
Forrester  predicts  that  the  cost  of 
building  a  site  could  rise  as  much  as 
231  percent  in  the  next  two  years. 


THE  HIGH  COST 
OF  DOING  WEB 
BUSINESS 
Forrester 
Research  Inc. 
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When  you've  got  Solstice  FireWall-T  protecting  your  intranet, 


unauthorized  users  won't  get  near  your  classified  information. 


Which  means  no  matter  what  lengths  someone  goes  to,  they 


won't  be  able  to  get  in.  Instead,  it  will  look  something 


Solstice  intranet  security  software.  Featuring  Solstice  FireWall-1  for  authentication, 
intrusion  protection  and  encryption.  It’s  all  part  of  how  Solstice  products  help  you  manage  your 
networked  resources.  To  find  out  more,  contact  1-800-SUNSOFT  or  http://www.sun.com/solstice 

Develop,  deploy  &  man  Workshop;”  Solaris’'  &  Solstice.’  the  network  is  the  computer” 


♦ Sun 


microsystems 


©1996  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  INC  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.  SUN.  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  THE  SUN  LOGO,  SUNSOFT.  SUNSOFT  WORKSHOP,  SOLARIS,  SOLSTICE.  SOLSTICE  FIREWALL-1  AND  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OR 
REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES.  FIREWALL-1  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  CHECKPOINT  SOFTWARE  TECHNOLOGIES.  LTD..  USED  UNDER  LICENSE  BY  SUNSOFT.  INC.  ADENPOl 
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The  Ruthenberg  Bible 


IN  THE  CITIES  OF  CANADA'S  WILD  WEST, 
AN  ENTREPRENEUR  IS 
GUNNING  FOR  ONLINE  PROFIT 
BY  TELLING  PEOPLE  WHERE  TO  GO 

ark  Ruthenberg  has  traveled  so  much  and 
kept  such  detailed  records  of  his  journeys  that  his 
friends  always  considered  him  a  veritable  fount  of 
tourist  information.  But  he  was  a  fount  with  an 
idiosyncrasy:  When  people  asked  him  what  plays 
to  see  in  New  York  or  what  clubs  to  visit  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  always  responded  with  the  standard 
line,  “You  wanna  what?” 

And  thus,  legend  has  it,  was  born  Ruthenberg’s 
Web  business:  UWannaWhat 
Intermedia  Inc.  (www. 

UWannaWhat.com) .  U Wanna 
What  is  a  searchable  directory 
of  what  to  see  and  do  in 
Calgary,  Alberta.  Sites  for 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
and  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
through  the  Calgary  page,  went 
live  in  June.  And  other 
Canadian  and  U.S.  cities — in¬ 
cluding  Toronto,  Ottawa  and 
Denver — have  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  forming  alliances  or  joint 
ventures  with  the  company. 

The  Calgary  UWannaWhat 
site  lists  more  than  2,000 
upcoming  sports,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  recreational  events  as 
well  as  4,000  businesses,  in¬ 
cluding  bars,  hotels,  cinemas 
and — of  course — restaurants. 

(Every  restaurant  in  Calgary 
will  be  represented  eventually, 
says  Ruthenberg,  who  also 
plans  to  add  a  retail  section.) 

Visitors,  who  access  the  site  for 
free,  choose  relevant  criteria  to 
search  specific  categories:  cuisine,  price  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  restaurants,  say,  or  date  and  genre  for  per¬ 
formance  pieces.  U  wanna  eat  steak  downtown 
for  $20?  Try  Caesar’s  on  4th  Avenue;  it’s  “Calgary’s 
finest.”  U  wanna  hang  out  in  a  pub  downtown? 


Check  out  Brewster’s  on  11th  Avenue  S.W. 

“We  create  value  for  the  consumer  so  that  they 
don’t  need  to  waste  time  browsing,”  explains 
Ruthenberg.  “Once  it  becomes  a  value  for  the 
consumer,  it  becomes  a  value  for  the  advertiser.” 

Advertisers,  in  this  case,  are  not  the  thousands  of 
businesses  mentioned  on  the  site:  In  the  interest  of 
comprehensiveness,  basic  listings  are  free.  But  with 
thousands  of  Calgary  tourist  and  entertainment 
venues  represented,  Ruthenberg  is  counting  on  busi¬ 
nesses’  willingness  to  fork  over  something  extra  to 
stand  out  from  the  crowd.  Toward  that  end,  business¬ 
es  can  pay  $50  per  month  to  add  a  logo  to  their  listings 
or  $100  per  month  to  link  their  listings  to  additional 
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information,  such  as  a  map,  menu  or  home  page. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  tourism  organizations  and 
government  agencies  with  their  own  Web  sites  must 
also  pay  for  links  from  UWannaWhat.  And  Ruthen¬ 
berg  recently  added  sponsorship  banners  from  brew- 
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eries,  credit  card  companies  and  the  like  using 
monthly  on-site  auctions  to  diwy  up  the  space. 

Considering  that  he  earns  his  bread  help¬ 
ing  tourists  have  a  good  time,  Ruthenberg’s 
own  getaway  preferences  are  not  exactly 
inspired.  He  was  actually  “vaca¬ 
tioning”  at  Comdex  in  November 
1995  when  the  model  for  UWan- 
naWhat  came  together  for  him.  Al¬ 
though  the  idea  for  an  online 
tourist  site  had  been  simmering  on 
Ruthenberg’s  mental  back  burner 
for  a  while,  it  was  the  wealth  of  In¬ 
ternet  tools  at  the  trade  show  that 
convinced  him  the  time  was  ripe  to 
put  the  idea  into  action.  So  he 
quickly  put  together  a  busi¬ 
ness  plan  and  reviewed  it  with  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Three  months  later,  financed  with 
$400,000  of  Ruthenberg’s  own  money,  U  Wan¬ 
na  What  began  operations.  He  says  he  has  now 
invested  $750,000  of  his  own  money  and  $1 
million  from  investors. 

Ruthenberg  projects  revenues  for  1996  at  be¬ 
tween  $3  million  and  $5  million  (at  the  time 
this  was  reported,  he  expected  to  break  even  by 
the  end  of  October).  Now  that  U  Wanna  What 
has  begun  to  expand,  he  is  aggressively  seeking 
to  raise  millions  of  dollars.  But  instead  of  going 
the  venture  capital  route,  he  is  trying  to  entice 
private  investors  who  made  millions  in  Discov- 
erWare  Inc.  (formerly  Advanced  Multimedia 
Inc.),  a  multimedia  company  he  co-founded  in 
1993.  The  38-year-old  Ruthenberg’s  career  has 
also  included  highly  successful  stints  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  computer  training  company  and  as  a 
microcomputer  book  publisher.  He  says  he 
hopes  that  track  record,  together  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  a  brand-new  industry,  will 
be  major  draws. 

Ruthenberg  estimates  his  costs  for  each  city 
at  about  50  cents  per  capita  and  hence  is 
making  small  to  medium-size  cities  his  target 
market.  Setting  up  UWannaWhat  sites  for  cities 
size  of  Chicago  or  New  York  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive,  he  says,  with  costs  ranging 
from  $5  million  to  $10  million.  In  terms  of  strategic 
alliances,  Ruthenberg  says  he  sees  media  and  tele¬ 
com  companies  as  suitable  partners — but  not  the 
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Baby  Bells,  for  which  UWannaWhat  represents  a 
potential  competitive  threat. 

The  site  is  managed  by  a  paid  staff  of  25,  and 
Ruthenberg  expects  to  add  about  20  people  to  cover 
the  expansion  to  Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  The  cur¬ 
rent  staff  includes  10  people  in  editorial  and  the  rest 

in  technical,  sales  and 
marketing  functions.  The 
last  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  company, 
which  dedicates  30  per¬ 
cent  of  its  budget  to  pro¬ 
motion.  Because  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  market  a  Web  site 
exclusively  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  UWannaWhat  uses  a 
variety  of  cross-media 
promotions,  including 

newspaper  and  local  magazine  advertisements,  radio 
spots  and  trade  show  appearances. 

As  for  technology,  UWannaWhat’s  in-house  system 
runs  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  AlphaServer  4100 
based  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT  operating 
system,  with  a  mirrored  database  based  on  Oracle 
Corp.’s  Webserver  technology  and  an  internal  Ether¬ 
net  network  of  15  PCs  and  Macintoshes.  The  compa¬ 
ny  uses  two  HTML  editing  tools:  WebEdit  from  Nes¬ 
bitt  Software  Corp.  for  its  PCs  and  PageSpinner 
shareware  from  Swedish  software  company  Optima 
System  for  its  Macs.  Its  Internet  service  provider  is 
Calgary-based  Enernet  Technologies  Inc. 

While  the  Web  is,  by  definition,  without  geography, 
UWannaWhat’s  prospects  for  investment,  advertising 
revenues  and  usage  should  get  a  boost  from  the 
company’s  location.  Ruthenberg  points  out  that  Cal¬ 
gary  is  the  third-most  computer-intensive  city  in  the 
world  (after  London  and  Houston)  because  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  centered  there  requires  so  much  computing 
power.  It  is  also  what  Ruthenberg  characterizes  as  an 
entrepreneurial  environment  where  “everyone  has  a 
business  on  the  side.  The  difference  with  Calgary  is 
the  spirit  of  the  people,”  he  explains.  “There  is  not  a 
major  focus  on  old  money  as  in  large  cities,  such  as 
Toronto.  In  Calgary,  people  don’t  ask  about  your  past 
but  about  the  future.”  CO 

Paula  Jacobs  (pjacobs@world.std.com)  is  a 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  writer  and  consultant 
specializing  in  cyberspace  issues  and  is  co-author  of 
Intranet  Publishing  (Que  Corp.,  1996). 
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Brother, 

Can  You  Sparadigm? 


ONE  WORD  OF  ADVICE  ABOUT  WHERE  YOUR  COMPETITION  WILL  COME  FROM: 

EVERYWHERE  BY  JIM  STERNE 


id  you  feel  that?"  If  you're  from  California, 

those  words  make  the  small  hairs  on  the  nape  of  your  neck 
stand  up,  and  you  reach  for  something  that’s  nailed  down. 

If  you’re  in  the  Internet  industry,  those  words  make  your 
shoulders  sag,  and  you  swing  a  heavy  head  to  the  news- 
groups  to  see  what  paradigm  got  shifted  today. 

We  are  comfortable  watching  the  Internet  change  daily. 
We  are  used  to  it.  We  are  getting  e-mail  from  our  mothers, 
reading  our  grandparents’ 
newsgroup  posts  and  viewing 
pages  outlining  our  kids’ 
homework  assignments  for  the 
week.  We  are  also  getting  used 
to  looking  over  our  shoulders 
at  the  competition  to  see  what’s 
on  their  sites.  After  all,  we  need 
to  know  what  it’s  going  to  take 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses. 

What  we  haven’t  gotten  used 
to  is  the  idea  that  we  need  to 
step  outside  our  industries 
from  time  to  time  and  look  for 
innovations  all  over  the  map.  A 
great  deal  of  innovation  in  the 
online  world  is  coming  from 
TGIG  (two  guys  in  a  garage) 
companies  that  float  their  IPOs 
before  they’re  even  blips  on  our 
radar  screens. 

At  Internet  World  Interna¬ 
tional  in  London,  Starwave  Corp.’s  Patrick  Naughton  told 
the  audience  that  visitors  to  his  company’s  ESPN  and  Mr. 
ShowBiz  sites  have  voiced  one  overwhelming  desire:  A 
unique  experience.  Information  is  good.  Content  is  great. 
But  for  the  small  guy,  the  real  edge  comes  from  the  ability  to 
turn  on  a  paradigm  and  offer  a  unique  service. 

Business  Models  Are  a  Paradigm  a  Dozen 

I  have  yet  to  have  a  conversation  about  the  Internet  with 
an  intelligent  human  and  not  come  up  with  an  idea  for  a 
new  Web-based  business.  Not  a  rehash  of  offline  businesses. 


Not  “Let’s  sell  movie  tickets  on  the  Web”  or  “Let’s  put  up  a 
virtual  grocery  store.”  I  mean  really  new  ideas  that  truly  ex¬ 
ploit  the  unique  properties  of  the  Web.  To  wit:  Twenty- five 
cents  for  a  tarot  card  reading,  $25  for  a  personal  chart.  On¬ 
line  collectors’  baseball  card  auction.  Instant  automobile  in¬ 
surance  broker. 

These  ideas  are  free.  Take  ’em,  they’re  yours.  You  may 
already  be  working  on  something  like  this  in  your  spare 

time.  That’s  great.  Just  don’t 
tell  the  boss  until  you’re  ready 
to  make  the  IPO. 

Ideas  are  everywhere. 
Russell  Davies  of  the  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  also  speaking  at 
Internet  World  ’96,  issued  this 
warning:  “The  Internet  is  a 
minefield  of  opportunity. 

Step  carefully,  or  another 
opportunity  will  go  off  right 
in  your  face.” 

Most  likely  your  competi¬ 
tion  will  come  from  small 
companies  you’ve  never  even 
heard  of.  They’re  not  in  your 
business.  They’re  not  even 
trying  to  be  rivals.  But  they 
will  be,  because  they  are 
taking  the  initiative  to  try 
something  new,  taking 
traffic  away  from  your  site 
and  taking  customers  away  from  your  trough.  The  answer? 
Adapt  and  adopt. 

When  You  Think  It's  Competition,  But  It's  Not... 

John  Balint  is  a  graphic  artist.  He  creates  brochures,  cata¬ 
logs,  direct  mail  pieces  and  the  like.  He  wanted  a  better  way 
to  get  quotes  for  his  customers’  printing  jobs.  From  his 
classic  TGIG  comes  LithoQuoter  (www.  lithoquoter.com),  a 
product  that  lets  print  buyers  enter  the  specifications  of  any 
job  by  filling  out  an  online  form.  LithoQuoter  consults  a 
database  of  printers  to  match  the  job  to  those  best  able  to  do 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MIKE  CONSTABLE 


You  set  up  a  Web  site 
hoping  that  a  lot  of  people 
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s.  Perhaps  the  most  important  considera- 

**  tion  when  doing  business  on  the  Web 

is  making  sure  your  server  is  powerful  enough  to  handle  the  visitors  you  attract.  Because  if  it’s  not.  when  hundreds  of  people  try  to  get 
to  your  site  at  the  same  time,  they  II  have  to  wait  far  too  long.  Which  means,  they’ll  probably  move  on  to  someone  else’s  site.  That’s  why 
companies  are  choosing  the  unrivaled  throughput  and  scalability  of  WebFORCE’  servers  from  Silicon  Graphics  to  power  the  highest  traffic  sites  on  the  Web. 
Of  course,  to  attract  and  retain  a  crowd,  your  site  must  stand  out. 

You  need  great  content  •  images,  audio,  video  and  even  interactive  3D  graphics.  WebFORCE  systems  give  your  creative  teams  the  tools  they 

need  to  set  up  the  most  engaging  sites  on  the  Web.  So  prepare  for  the  crowds,  with  WebFORCE  from  Silicon  Graphics.  r  / 

For  more  information,  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.sgi.com/Products/WebFORCE.  or  call  1-800-263-4744 
Dept.  SI  2.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  video -’Putting  The  Web  To  Work.’ 

199S  Silicon  Graphics  Inc  All  rights  reserved  Silicon  Graphics  and  CHALLENGE  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo  Indy  WebFORCE  Indigo  IMPACT  and  see  what’s  possible  are  trademarks  Q 

of  Silicon  Graphics  Inc  The  MIPS  RISC  CERTIFIED  POWER  brand  mark  is  a  trademark  of  MIPS  Technologies  Inc  Hallway  image  courtesy  of  Lightscape 
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the  work;  the  customer’s  request  for 
quote  (RFQ)  is  then  sent  to  selected 
printers  for  bidding. 

“Print  buyers  are  very  busy,”  ex¬ 
plains  Balint.  “They  have  to  call  on 
four  or  five  printers  for  quotes,  fax  the 
specs  to  each  one  and  hope  for  com¬ 
petitive  pricing.  LithoQuoter  has  a 
large  pool  of  recommended  printers  to 
pick  from.  The  specs  are  entered  once, 
and  the  RFQs  all  go  out  at  once.” 

Some  printers  have  been  reluctant 
to  throw  their  hats  into  this  ring.  After 
all,  why  should  they  compete  against 
a  database  when  they  can  put  bid  spec 
forms  on  their  own  sites?  “Once  we 
explain  that  were  just  another  print 
broker,  they  get  it,”  says  Balint. 


“Why  not  have  somebody  else  touting 
your  services  and  sending  business 
your  way?” 

Remember,  the  Internet  is  the  cradle 
of  cooperation.  If  it  looks  like  a  com¬ 
petitor,  figure  out  how  to  turn  it  into 
“coopetition”  or  cooperation.  Or  a  flat- 
out  purchase. 

Crunch  Time 

The  banking  industry  is  dipping  a 
toe  in  the  shallow  end.  The  multiple 
listing  services  are  in  the  changing 
room  deciding  which  bathing  suits  to 
wear.  Lending  institutions  are  waiting 
for  somebody  else  to  try  the  high  dive 
first.  Meanwhile,  Financenter  Inc. 

( www.financenter.com )  is  gliding  along 
in  a  perfect  swan  dive. 

Financenter  President  Sherri 
Neasham  knew  she  was  onto  some¬ 
thing  from  the  get-go.  “It’s  simple,”  she 
says.  “People  have  tons  of  questions 
about  borrowing  money,  whether  it’s 


for  a  home,  a  car,  or  even  a  credit  card. 
Here’s  a  place  they  can  get  answers 
and  do  some  number  crunching.  It’s 
casual,  it’s  free,  it’s  private  and  there’s 
zero  pressure.” 

The  number  crunching  itself  is  not 
simple  at  all.  Amortization  schedules 
may  lack  excitement,  but  they  aren’t 
written  overnight.  Rather  than  settle 
for  mere  payment  schedules,  Finan¬ 
center  created  programs  to  answer 
critical  questions — How  much  can  I 
borrow?  Should  I  pay  discount  points 
to  get  a  lower  rate?  How  much  will  my 
closing  costs  be? — free  of  charge. 

Complex  financial  calculations  for 
free?  Is  Neasham  crazy?  Like  a  fox. 
Once  you’ve  figured  out  the  perfect 


loan  for  you,  Financenter  invites  you 
to  apply  for  that  loan  online,  with  48- 
hour  response  for  approval. 

Lending  institutions  are  late  to  the 
game.  Can  they  compete?  Sure.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  put  in  a  nauseatingly 
large  number  of  hours  finding  the  right 
talent.  Just  like  Financenter  did.  Next 
they’ll  have  to  put  a  full  year  into  rais¬ 
ing  awareness  of  their  offerings.  Just 
like  Financenter  did. 

Or  they  can  take  the  cooperative 
approach.  Instead  of  competing  with 
Financenter,  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
several  online  brokers  and  a  major 
commercial  online  service  provider 
are  talking  to  Neasham.  Some  will 
lease  the  code  from  the  Financenter 
server,  paying  a  fee  each  time  it  runs  a 
calculation  for  them,  and  some  will 
run  their  own  offerings  from  the 
Financenter  server.  They  understand 
that  there  is  talent  out  there  to  be 
leveraged. 


Shift  Happens 

Where  do  you  look  for  the  next 
potential  content  provider?  If  you  sell 
software,  you  should  consider  the 
services  of  Cirrus  Arts  Corp.’s  Versions 
(www.versions.com) .  The  company’s 
president,  Lawrence  W.  Lee,  wants  to 
keep  your  customers  up  to  date  on 
your  progress. 

“The  service  is  free  to  subscribers,” 
explains  Lee,  “and  allows  them  to 
receive  e-mail  notification  regarding 
version  changes,  upgrades,  updates 
and  bug  fixes,  all  from  one  convenient 
location.  Subscribers  have  been  sign¬ 
ing  up  in  droves,  in  spite  of  very  little 
publicity  on  our  part.” 

Can’t  see  the  value?  Might  as  well 
do  it  yourself?  You’re  not  thinking  like 
a  customer.  The  person  responsible 
for  software  upgrades  at  a  company 
of  any  size  does  not  want  to  be  on 
28  mailing  lists  from  28  software 
houses.  Going  on  vacation  means 
transferring  all  of  his  or  her  e-mail  to 
a  colleague — not  a  comforting 
prospect. 

If  you  want  your  software  delivered 
as  well,  look  to  Oil  Change  from 
CyberMedia  Inc.,  which  will  download 
software  updates  and  install  them  for 
you.  CyberMedia  is  shooting  for  1,000 
vendors  to  sign  up.  We’ll  see  whether 
corporate  network  managers  like 
allowing  desktop  users  to  upgrade 
on  the  fly.  If  they  do,  this  is  a  great 
addition  to  a  software  company’s  Web- 
based  arsenal. 

New  opportunities  are  going  off,  as 
Davies  says,  at  every  turn.  The  more 
they  include  the  Web  as  their  method 
of  delivery  or  the  basis  of  their  service, 
the  more  they  can  steal  your  thunder  if 
you’re  not  watching  for  them  and 
working  with  them. 


Jim  Sterne  (jsterne@targeting.com), 
president  of  Target  Marketing  of 
Santa  Barbara,  is  an  Internet  marketing 
strategy  consultant  and  the  author  of 
World  Wide  Web  Marketing; 
Integrating  the  Internet  Into  Your 
Marketing  Strategy. 
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ONCE  YOU  IN 

HACKERS  JUST 


STALL 

MOVE 


A  CISCO  PIX  FIREWALL, 

ON  TO  EASIER  TARGETS. 


According  to  a  study  just  released 


by  the  U.S.  Government’s  General 


Accounting  Office,  hackers  attacked  the 


Pentagon’s  computer  networks  as  many 


as  250,000  times  last  year. 


To  make  matters  worse,  a  recent 


survey  of  428  U.S.  companies  showed 


that  nearly  half  reported  unauthorized 


entries  into  their  systems  in  the  past  year. 


Is  any  network  secure  today? 


Well,  yours  could  be.  Provided  you 


first  install  Cisco’s  PIX  (Private  Internet 


Exchange)  Firewall.  The  firewall  that 


was  purpose  built  from  the  ground  up  to 


beat  the  hacker  at  his  own  game. 


Sort  of  like  electronic  Swiss  cheese. 


By  contrast,  Cisco’s  PIX  Firewall 


is  built  with  a  dedicated,  embedded 


kernel  that  provides  no  access  points. 


And  user  authentication  even  lets  you 


admit  your  remote  and  mobile  users 


into  your  network  while  keeping  out 


unauthorized  users. 


What’s  more,  a  Cisco  PIX  Firewall 


can  handle  dramatically  more  users  than 


traditional  UNIX-based  firewalls. 


It’s  scalable,  so  your  firewall  can 


grow  along  with  your  network.  You  can 


configure  it  in  five  minutes,  versus  the 


full  day  you’d  need  for  some  other 


To  understand  how  it  works,  consider  how  a  hacker  breaks 


firewalls.  And  it  comes  from  a  company  that’s  earned  a  world  class 


into  a  network.  The  typical  firewall  is  based  on  UNIX,  an  open  system.  reputation  for  building  network  security  features  for  over  a  decade. 


This  presents  the  hacker  (who  most  likely  learned  UNIX  by  age  14) 


with  any  number  of  access  points  to  the  network. 


THE  NETWORK  WORKS. 
NO  EXCUSES 


In  short,  a  Cisco  PIX  Firewall  is  everything  you’ll  need  to  keep 


hackers  in  their  place.  And  out  of  yours. 


Make  your  network  secure.  Read  our  free  test  report  on  Cisco’s  PIX  Firewall  at  www.cisco.com.  or  call  1-800-778-3632,  ext.  180101.  As  the  global  leader  in  internet¬ 
working  solutions,  Cisco  offers  service/support,  nationwide  seminars  and  other  tools  to  make  your  network  work.  For  details,  call  us  or  visit  www.cisco.com. 


©1996  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
Article/Study  source :  “Many  Hackers  Hit  Pentagon,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23,  1996.  “Crime  Fighters ,"  Information  Week,  May  31,  1996. 


AT  NSC,  BUILDING  AN  INTRANET  WAS  EASY.  BUILDING  AN  INTRANET  WITHOUT 
MAKING  WAVES  WAS  IMPOSSIBLE.  BY  MARY  HOLLAND  AND  JANELL  PICARD 

Librarians  at  the  Gate 


e're  lucky:  The  intranet  at  National 

Semiconductor  Corp.  is  an  enormous  success. 
And  it  was  all  unplanned.  It  was  not  unwished 
for,  however.  f 

Our  department,  the  Technical  Library,  is  in 
the  business  of  connecting  people  with  informa¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  long  dreamed  of  a  system  that 
offered  seamless  access  to  all  internal  reports 
from  every  desktop.  Roughly  four  times  a  year 
since  the  Pleistocene  Epoch,  a  user  would  walk  in 
the  door  and  say,  “Eve 
got  a  collection  of  reports 
I’d  like  to  make  available  to 
everyone.  Can  you  help  me?” 

We’d  have  to  explain  that  with 
PCs,  Macs  and  Unix  machines  on 
the  desks,  multiple,  c^ 
e-mail  systems  and  a  nonunitorm 


network  environment,  creating  collections  that  all 
employees  could  access  was  a  massive  endeavor. 
We  knew  exactly  how  massive  because  we  had 
been  working  on  this  problem,  with  and  without 
the  IS  department,  for  years. 

That  began  to  change  in  1993.  At  that  time, 
copies  of  Mosaic  were  being  passed  around  from 
hand  to  hand  and  from  department  to  depart¬ 
ment.  When  someone  gave  us  a  copy,  we  quickly 
recognized  the  possibilities  of  a  browser  that  ran 
on  everybody’s  machine  of  choice.  So  we 
bought  a  server  to  support  our  own  in¬ 
formation  and  made  it  available  to  other 
departments.  Our  friends  on  the  Unix  side 
helped  us  set  all  this  up,  and  when  the  original 
version  of  Netscape  was  distributed  in  1994,  one 
of  them  used  our  site  as  the  default  home  page. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  National  Semi¬ 
conductor’s  corporate  intranet. 

By  April  1995,  the  NSC  internal 
home  page,  which  had  evolved 
without  any  official  top-down  sup¬ 
port,  was  getting  1,000  hits  a  day. 
We  estimate  that  fewer  than 
1 ,000  people  had  browsers  at 
that  point,  but  no  one  was 
keeping  track. 

Although  the  Technical 
Library  had  been  recom¬ 
mending  a  client/server 
architecture  for  years  and 
many  people  both  inside 
and  outside  IS  had 
bought  into  the  concept, 
there  had  been  no  “offi¬ 
cial”  implementation.  But 
the  future,  as  usual, 
arrived  before  anyone 
was  ready  for  it  and 
long  before  man¬ 
agement  had 
worked  out  the 
implications  of 
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Everyone  agrees:  It's  time  we  began  using  the  Internet 
for  more  than  browsing.  It's  time  we  unlocked  the  true 
potential  of  this  global  network  of  information  and  the 
potential  for  sharing  knowledge  —  with  each  other,  with 
our  customers.  It's  time  for  WebGalaxy'u  —  a  sixth  gen¬ 
eration  Internet  language  that  not  only  allows  you  to 
create  Java1"  applications  from  a  completely  user-friendly, 
GUI  interface,  but  actually  launches  you  into  the  next 
wave:  knowledge  sharing. 

WebGalaxy'M  generates  complex  Internet/Intranet  Web 
Server  business  applications  automatically  from  a  graphi¬ 
cal  development  environment.  That's  right,  Java-based 
applications  automatically!  This  enables  programmers 
and  non-programmers  alike  to  leap  beyond  HTML  editors 
and  hyperlinks  to  provide  access  to  corporate  knowledge, 
data,  and  complex  mathematical  modeling  —  right  from 
your  Web  site. 


WebGalaxy™  unlocks  the  potential  of  the  Internet, 
saves  time  and  money  in  development  and  maintenance, 
and  generates  a  quantum  leap  in  productivity.  There's  a 
universe  of  knowledge  inside  your  corporation  and 
beyond.  It's  time  to  apply  that  knowledge.  It's  time  for 
WebGalaxy™  —  The  application  of  knowledge. 

For  more  information  on  WebGalaxy,u,  visit  the  real  thing: 

http://www.webgaiaxy.net/wm 
or  call  1.800.475.7171 


The  application  of  knowledge.”  inc.  ah  rights  resetved. 
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either  client/server,  cross-platform  in¬ 
formation  access  or  the  Web  itself. 

NSC  has  always  had  a  traditional  hi¬ 
erarchical  command  structure.  Infor¬ 
mation  here  belongs  to  departments  or 
divisions  and  has  rarely  been  shared 
beyond  the  vertical  boundaries  of  the 
silo.  With  the  intranet,  any  department 
could  share  information  across  the 
corporation,  and  that  realization  in¬ 
spired  a  rush  to  bring  up  Web  sites. 

Security,  at  first,  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  pressing  problem.  NSC  has  a  firewall, 
and  because  all  the  activity  was  taking 
place  behind  that  firewall  we  naively 
assumed  that  everything  would  be 
fine.  But  there  will  always  be  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  meant  for  the  eyes  of  all 
employees,  as  we  found  out  while  post¬ 
ing  the  company’s  strategic  business 
plans.  We  solved  that  security  problem 
by  making  those  documents  pass¬ 
word-accessible  only.  But  discussion  of 
the  subject  brought  the  whole  informa¬ 
tion-sharing  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  group  least  prepared  to  deal  with  it: 
upper  management. 

The  skepticism  of  managers — many 
of  whom  were  still  reading  their  e-mail 
off  a  mainframe — was  predictable. 
NSC’s  intranet,  after  all,  was  built  and 
is  still  being  built  by  rank-and-file  em¬ 
ployees  with  either  programming  ex- 


THE  NATIONAL  SEMICONDUCTOR 
INFORMATION  POLICY:  National 
Semiconductor's  electronic  systems, 
including  hardware,  software  and  commu¬ 
nications  tools,  are  provided  for  business 
use  only. 

However,  occasional,  reasonable  person¬ 
al  use  is  allowable.  Any  use  perceived  to 
be  illegal,  harassing,  offensive  or  in 
violation  of  other  NSC  policies  could  be 
the  basis  for  disciplinary  action  up  to  and 
including  termination. 

All  employees  are  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  with  the  same  integrity  in  elec¬ 
tronic  communications  as  in  face-to-face 


pertise,  a  sincere  desire  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  or  both.  It  is  a  true  grass-roots 
effort  and,  in  some  cases,  a  labor  of  love, 
But  free-form  information  sharing,  an 
ideal  held  by  much  of  the  Internet  and 
Unix  communities,  was  a  foreign  con¬ 
cept  to  managers,  who  preferred  their 


systems  highly  structured  and  carefully 
controlled.  Their  first  question  was, 
“Who  told  you  to  do  this?”  And,  of 
course,  the  answer  was,  “No  one.”  That 
answer  did  not  inspire  confidence. 

We  had  to  convince  those  at  the  top 
of  the  hierarchy  that  no  corporate 
secrets  were  being  disclosed,  that  desk¬ 
top  access  was  a  good  thing,  and  that 
information  sharing  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  company.  Assurances  from  IS 
that  the  firewall  functioned  as  it 
should,  demos  of  the  intranet’s  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  arguments  for  the  low  cost 
and  high  speed  of  accessing  informa- 


dealings  with  one  another.  Examples 
include  e-mail,  fax,  imaging,  voice  mail, 
videoconferencing  and  the  use  of  the 
World  Wide  Web  on  the  Internet. 

Passwords  to  electronic  systems  and  the 
network  are  provided  in  order  to 
protect  employees'  mail  from  improper  re¬ 
view  by  other  employees  or  individuals 
outside  NSC,  but  such  passwords  are  not 
intended  to  shield  e-mail  messages  from 
appropriate  review  by  NSC. 

Management  reserves  the  right  to 
periodically  monitor  employees’  use  of  any 
electronic  system. 

-National  Semiconductor  Corp. 


tion  brought  about  the  requisite 
change  in  attitude.  Having  an  internal 
Web  page  ceased  being  something 
radical  and  weird  and  became  instead 
a  point  of  pride  for  all  departments 
involved. 

Management’s  other  concern,  once 
we  demonstrated 
what  Mosaic/ 
Netscape  could 
do,  was  employee 
access  to  external 
Web  sites.  How 
could  they  be  sure 
that  employees 
wouldn’t  spend 
all  their  time 
surfing  the  Net  or 
downloading  Web  porn?  Our  position, 
which  eventually  did  prevail  (we’re  not 
trying  for  suspense),  was  that  we 
should  treat  the  Web  as  we  would  any 
other  work  tool.  An  employee  who 
wastes  work  time  surfing  is  his  manag¬ 
er’s  problem,  just  as  if  he  were  taking 
too  many  coffee  breaks  or  playing  soli¬ 
taire.  Likewise,  if  he  views  or  down¬ 
loads  porn,  he  should  be  disciplined  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  had  pornograph¬ 
ic  material  hanging  in  his  cubicle — it’s 
offensive  either  way.  To  refuse  employ¬ 
ees  access  to  the  Net  because  they 
might  look  at  pornography  is  as  illogi¬ 
cal  as  saying  employees  cannot  hang 
calendars  in  their  offices  because  some 
are  pornographic. 

In  addition  to  our  role  as  Internet 
champions,  we  ended  up  shouldering 
much  of  the  burden  of  educating  our 
colleagues.  There  are  a  lot  of  bright 
people  here  at  NSC,  but  most  had  no 
clue  how  a  Web  page  comes  into  being. 
Because  the  Technical  Library  page 
was  the  first  one  most  employees  saw, 
many  assumed  we  were  “in  charge”  of 
the  intranet,  and  they  also  assumed 
that  we  would  design  and  create  their 
pages.  These  people  all  had  legitimate 
business  needs,  but  my  goodness, 
there  were  a  lot  of  them. 

Suddenly,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
Web  training  business.  It  helped  that 
the  first  pages  posted  on  another  inter- 
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With  UUNET®  Web  hosting  services,  you  get  a  site 
that's  a  breeze  to  browse  through  -  at  about  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  hosting  your  own.  Our  high- 
performance  Web  servers  are  directly  connected  to 
the  Internet  via  redundant  45  Mbps  links.  That 
means  you  get  reliability  and  performance  you 
can't  match  with  internal  hosting. 

While  you  avoid  the  hassles  of  hosting,  you 
enjoy  full  control  of  your  site,  choosing  your  own 
domain  name,  and  updating  your  content  any  time. 
You  can  even  add  functionality  with  custom  CGI 
scripts.  And  conduct  confidential  transactions  with 
our  new  secure  server  option.  Best  of  all,  since  your 
site  is  on  our  network,  there's  no  security  risk  to  your 
internal  systems.  UUNET  also  offers  a  variety  of 
high-speed,  dial-up  and  security  services.  Sound 
attractive?  Then  call  us  at  1  800  465  6965. 


THE  INTERNET  AT  WORK 


TM 


See  us  at  Interop 
Booth  #2624,  Hall  ABC. 


http://www.uu.net  info@uu.net 


USA:  +1  703  206  5600  Canada:  +1  800  463  8123  UK:  +44  (0)  1223  250  100 
Germany:  +49  (0)  231  972  00  Asia/Pacific:  +886  2  702  5880  VARs/Resellers:  +1  703  208  5370 

©1 996  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  VA.  All  rights  reserved.  UUNET  is  a  registered  trademark  and  The  Internet  At  Work  is  a  trademark  of  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc. 
All  other  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  Official  Internet  Provider  to  The  Microsoft  Network’** 
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nal  server  offered  “Web  Hints  and 
Tips,”  but  we  still  did  a  lot  of  “this  is  a 
server,  and  this  is  a  client,  and  you  have 
to  learn  HTML  and  FTP.”  Along  with 
webmasters,  who  at  National  are  pri¬ 
marily  Unix  systems  administrators, 
we  were  essentially  trying  to  bootstrap 
the  infrastructure;  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  late  1994  and  1995 
teaching  people,  one  by  one. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  early  on 
that  creating  other  people’s  pages  was 
not  our  job  and  never  could  be  our 
job,  because  we  didn’t  have  the  time  or 
the  staff  to  do  it.  We  weren’t  site  devel¬ 
opers  or  administrators  for  other 


departments;  we  were  information 
disseminators.  In  the  end,  we  pursued 
a  hybrid  model  in  which  we  would 
create  and  maintain  a  central 
corporate  site  with  companywide 
information  updated  regularly  and 
with  links  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time,  departmen¬ 
tal  users  who  developed  and  main¬ 
tained  their  own  sites  were  welcome  to 
use  our  server. 

One  advantage  to  this  model  was 
that  if  one  department  were  reorga¬ 
nized  or  downsized,  its  pages  and 
Web-based  services  could  disappear 
without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
tranet.  But  it  also  meant  that  Web  skills 
and  expertise  had  to  be  as  common  as 
dirt,  not  the  bailiwick  of  one  depart¬ 
ment.  (Our  most  reliable  ally  in  con¬ 
vincing  people  to  acquire  these  skills 
themselves  was  the  press.  With  its 
white-hot  focus  on  the  information  su¬ 
perhighway,  the  popular  media  made 
people  eager  to  understand  and  use  the 
Internet.) 

Even  without  the  responsibility  for 


other  departments’  sites,  we  found 
that  running  the  main  page  was  a  con¬ 
stant  challenge.  The  battles  were  many 
and  often  over  frivolous  issues.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  debate  over 
whose  URL  appeared  before  whose. 
That  triggered  dueling  memos  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  higher  authority.  Then  some¬ 
one  proposed  that  the  intranet  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  reflect  NSC’s  hierarchy, 
with  people  forced  to  go  through 
“correct  channels”  to  access  pages. 
Someone  else  spent  heaven  knows 
how  many  hours  developing  an  “out¬ 
line”  of  the  URLs  on  our  home  page 
that  he  expected  us  to  adopt  instantly 


as  a  more  “organized”  format.  And 
then  there  was  the  guy  from  another 
department  who,  clearly  resentful  of 
our  ad  hoc  leadership  role,  asked, 
“Who  elected  you  God?”  We  informed 
him  that  the  URLs  were  at  his  disposal 
and  that  he  was  welcome  to  take  them 
and  use  them  as  he  saw  fit.  He  came 
back  a  week  later  and  said  sulkily, 
“Hey,  this  is  work!” 

Things  got  so  bad  that  eventually  we 
became  cautious  about  accepting 
lunch  invitations.  In  fact,  we  were  in¬ 
sulted  that  people  thought  we  could  be 
bought  so  cheaply;  we  felt  we  were 
worth  at  least  a  dinner. 

These  stories  reflect  the  unease  with 
which  some  people  react  when  tradi¬ 
tional  structures  are  replaced  by  a 
more  open,  egalitarian  approach  to  in¬ 
formation  management.  We  have 


fielded  several  queries  as  to  who  is  “in 
charge”  of  the  intranet,  when  in  fact  no 
one  is — which  is  the  central  point.  IS 
has  decided  that  they  are  in  charge, 
and  indeed  they  are — of  their  own 
pages  and  programs.  But  as  is  the  case 
with  a  site  on  the  Internet,  their  au¬ 
thority  extends  only  as  far  as  the  ma¬ 
chines  they  control.  National  Semicon¬ 
ductor  does  have  a  Web  Council, 
which  functions  as  a  discussion  forum 
and  a  place  where  people  can  air  prob¬ 
lems  and  points  of  view.  It  works  quite 
well  and  is  sponsored  by  several  senior 
vice  presidents.  But  even  the  council  is 
not  “in  control.” 

At  this  writing,  in  late  spring  1996, 
the  hit  count  on  the  internal  home 
page  has  reached  half  a  million.  We  av¬ 
erage  3,000  unique  hits  a  day.  There  are 
129  departmental  home  pages  linked 
to  the  main  site,  and  so  many  pages 
corporatewide  that  we  are  implement¬ 
ing  a  navigation  bar  designed  to  be  al¬ 
most  infinitely  expandable.  The  effort, 
which  began  so  casually,  has  garnered 
a  tremendous  amount  of  positive 
publicity  from  inside  and  outside  the 
company. 

The  National  Semiconductor  em¬ 
ployees  who  published  their  infor¬ 
mation  and  offered  their  services  on 
our  intranet  saw  it  as  a  possible 
solution  to  problems  that  had  be¬ 
deviled  us  for  years.  They  were  right. 
The  intranet  works  beautifully,  and  we 
have  learned  a  lot.  But  it  has  also  been 
enormous  fun.  Corporate  honchos 
looking  for  a  great  motivator  should 
never  discount  fun. 


Mary  Holland  manages  the  Technical 
Library  at  NSC.  Her  e-mail  address 
is  mholland@library.nsc.com. 

Janell  Picard  is  an  information  specialist 
at  NSC’s  Technical  Library.  Her  e-mail 
address  is  jpicard@library.nsc.com. 


Credit  Where  Credit  is  Due:  Many  people  helped  us  build  the  intranet  at 
NSC.  We  would  particularly  like  to  thank  two  of  them:  Ari  Marcus  of  Ari  Marcus  and 
Associates  in  San  Francisco  for  the  original  idea  and  for  years  of  advice  and 
encouragement  and  Tim  Stuart,  internet  specialist  at  National  Semiconductor,  for 
programming  help,  software  explanations  and  rude  comments. 


Free-form  information 
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information  systems  highly 
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gradient's  WebCrusader 

A  CHAMPION  FOR  FASTER 
APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

TIGHTER  WEB  SECURITY. 

Organizations  are  charging  ahead  to  make  the 
World  Wide  Web,  Intranets  and  Interprise  connections 
work  for  them  in  their  day-to-day  business  battles. 

By  marrying  mission-critical  applications  to  the  Web, 
corporations  hope  to  develop  and  deploy  secure 
distributed  applications  more  quickly  and  cost- 
effectively  for  use  by  their  business  allies  -  central 
and  remote  employees,  vendors,  and  partners. 

That's  where  Gradient’s  WebCrusader  prod¬ 
ucts  leap  into  the  fray.  They  accept  the  challenges 
facing  corporations,  such  as  building  distributed 
applications  in  the  absence  of  industry  standards, 
inconsistent  and  incomplete  approaches  to  security, 
and  the  absence  of  location  transparency. 

WebCrusader  implements  a  proven,  indus¬ 
try-standard  middleware  infrastructure  that  lets  you 
run  client/server  applications  with  end-to-end  securi¬ 
ty  over  the  Web.  Your  organization  can  leverage 
existing  browsers,  databases,  applications,  firewalls, 
and  CGI  scripts  while  dramatically  reducing  the  time 
spent  developing  and  deploying  mission-critical 
applications.  And,  you  can  be  assured  of  end-to-end 
security,  with  strong  mutual  authentication, 
protection  and  integrity  of  data  during  transmission, 
and  fine-grained  access  control  to  corporate  applica¬ 
tions  and  central  databases.  If  the  Web  is  to  become 
the  computing  infrastructure  for  tomorrow’s 
business-critical  applications,  it  will  need  the  services 
of  WebCrusader  -  the  security  champion.  Join  the 
crusade  to  cut  development  time  and  implement  the 
strongest  possible  security.  Call  Gradient  Technologies 
today  at  1-800-525-4343.  Or  access  our  home 
page  at:  http://www.sradient.com. 

GRADIENT 

2  Mount  Royal  Avenue,  Marlborough,  MA  01752  Tel:  +1-508-624-9600  Fhx:  + 1-508-229-0338  URL:  hUp://w\\vv.gradient.com 

©  1996  all  right  reserved.  WebCrusader  is  a  trademark  and  Gradient  a  registered  trademark  of  Gradient  Technologies.  Inc. 


JOIN  THE  CRUSADE 
TO  CUT  CUENT/SERVER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DEPLOYMENT  TIME. 


Getting 


Companies  are  adopting  a  range  of  strategies 

in  order  to  get  a  bead  on  their 
virtual  customers 

BY  MIRYAM  WILLIAMSON 


he  surfing  metaphor,  besides  being  seriously  overused,  erroneously 


suggests  that  Web  visitors  glide  gracefully  across  waves  that  subside  behind  them,  leaving  no  trace. 
In  reality,  Internet  users  walk  on  wet  concrete,  and  they  leave  a  trail  of  information  that  a  growing 
list  of  companies  would  like  to  help  commercial  webmasters  understand. 


The  information  organizations  need  to  know  about  their  visitors  depends  largely  on  their  goals. 


For  a  company  that  hopes  to  produce  detailed  demographic  reports  in  order  to  woo  advertisers, 
existing  software  isn’t  terribly  helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  site-tracking  tools  can  be  powerful  allies 
for  Internet  champions  trying  to  convince  management  that  their  investment  in  the  Net  is 
producing  results.  And  they  are  a  boon  to  promotion-minded  companies  that  want  to  make  sure 
their  message  is  attracting  and  holding  the  maximum  number  of  eyeballs. 

Take  Action  Man,  for  example.  Action  Man  is  the  European  counterpart  to  G.I.  Joe,  and  he  has 
his  very  own  Web  site,  courtesy  of  Hasbro  Europe,  the  U.K. -based  division  of  toymaker  Hasbro 
International.  After  a  three-member  design  team  created  the  site,  Graphics  Services  Manager  Julian 
Jones  decided  he  needed  to  find  out  how  people  were  using  it.  To  do  so,  he  installed  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  server  Market  Focus,  a  site-analysis  tool  from  Interse  Corp.  The  first  thing  Jones  learned  from 
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Reading  Your  Digital  Tea  Leaves 

WEB  SERVER  LOGS  MEASURE  MORE  THAN  HOW  BUSY  A  SITE  IS 


As  many  site  own¬ 
ers  know  by  now, 
most  Web  servers 
automatically  cre¬ 
ate  an  access  log  of 
usage  data,  record¬ 
ing  the  domain 
name  or  IP  number 
sites  accessing 
s  file,  dates  and 
;s  of  access, 
ich  files  were 
viewed  and  the 
sizes  of  those  files. 
A  three-digit  return 
code  indicates 
whether  file  re¬ 
quests  were  ful¬ 
filled  or  rejected, 
helping  webmas¬ 
ters  check  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  links. 

Somewhat  less 
well-known  are 
three  additional 
files  that  are  usual¬ 
ly  linked  to  the  ac¬ 
cess  log,  according 
to  Eric  Theise,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president 
of  research  and  in¬ 


formation  architec¬ 
ture  at  Narrowline 
Inc.,  which  delivers 
and  tracks  the  re- 
suits  of  Web  adver¬ 
tising  for  its 
clients.  The  agent 
file  records  the 
brand  and  version 
of  browser  being 
used;  the  referrer 
file  identifies  the 
page  from  which  a 
visitor  is  linking 
and  where  she  trav¬ 
els  within  the  site 
(but  not  where  she 
goes  once  she's  left 
It);  and  the  error 
log  notes  glitches 
encountered  during 
the  visit  These  log 
files  can  be  linked 
to  one  another,  run 
separately  or  not 
be  used  at  all. 
"Most  people  want 
as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible,  so 
they  keep  them  go¬ 
ing,"  Theise  says. 


All  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  value. 
Knowing  the  most 
popular  browsers 
helps  designers  de¬ 
cide  whicl 
to  incort 
omit  it 
peal  to 

possible  audience 
Knowing  a  visitor's 
page  of  origin 
helps  measure  ad¬ 
vertising  effective¬ 
ness.  Information 
on  the  visi 
travels  thr 
site  can  id 
underused  p, 
and  possibly 
gest  better  n 
tional  patterns. 

And  scrupulous  at¬ 
tention  to  the  error 
log  can  prevent  vis¬ 
itors  from  being 
stopped  by  a  bro¬ 
ken  link. 

-M.  Williamson 
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the  Market  Focus  reports  was  that  fully  40  percent  of  Action 
Man’s  visitors  never  even  crossed  the  threshold.  From  that 
information,  he  deduced  that  they  were  literally  being 
blown  away  by  the  time  it  took  to  load  the  site’s  snazzy 
graphics.  “We  thought  people  would  wait,”  says  Jones,  “but 
we  were  wrong.” 

By  making  the  opening  image  smaller,  the  team  reduced 
the  number  of  visitors  who  bailed  before  entering  to  25  per¬ 
cent.  Also  in  response  to  the  data,  Jones  rearranged  links  to 
take  visitors  deeper  into  the  site  on  the  first  click.  As  a  result, 
the  duration  of  the  average  visit  has  increased  by  almost  50 
percent,  to  1 1  minutes. 

Jones  could  have  tried  tracking  site  usage  himself,  but 
analyzing  the  data  produced  by  a  server  log  is  tedious  and 
time-consuming  and  often  produces  errors  (See  “Reading 
Your  Digital  Tea  Leaves,”  Page  30).  Fortunately,  the  Internet 
industry  has  never  been  shy  about  offering  solutions,  and 
there  now  exists  a  whole  category  of  tools  that  address  the 
tracking  problem.  These  products  use  different  means  but 
they  have  in  mind  the  same  end:  to  tally,  slice  and  present 
log  data  so  that  it  yields  information  valuable  to  anyone  with 
a  stake  in  a  site’s  performance. 

Many  companies  that  offer 

site-tracking  services — in¬ 
cluding  Internet  Profiles  Corp. 
(I/PRO),  NetCount  LLC  and 
E.G.  Software  Inc. — are  es¬ 
sentially  outsourcers:  They 
collect  data  from  clients’  serv¬ 
er  logs  and  provide  regular  reports.  Depending  on  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  customer,  outsourcers  can  take  readings  once 
a  day  or  as  often  as  every  half-hour.  (Not  surprisingly,  fre¬ 
quent  readings  of  server  logs  can  exact  a  price  in  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  some  site  owners  prefer  that  to  the  possibility  of 
receiving  outdated  reports.)  Once  it  is  collected,  the  data 
can  be  massaged  in  a  variety  of  ways,  enabling  users  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  such  as,  How  many  visitors  came  from 
Japan?  How  many  visitors  went  straight  from  the  home  page 
to  our  order  form?  Or  even,  How  many  visitors  from  Japan 
went  straight  from  the  home  page  to  our  order  form? 

The  granddaddy  of  these  services  (all  of  two  years  old)  is 
I/PRO,  which  blends  traffic  information  with  detailed  de¬ 
mographic  data  about  the  people  who  visit  a  client’s  site.  For 
example,  one  of  I/PRO’s  products  translates  those  enigmatic 
domain  names  into  real  company  names,  including  their  in¬ 
dustry  codes,  number  of  employees  and  even  corporate 
earnings.  Users  can  analyze  their  data  at  will  by  running  re¬ 
ports  on  the  I/PRO  Web  site,  viewing  them  online  or  receiv¬ 
ing  them  by  e-mail. 

But  sending  data  out  for  processing — like  any  outsourc¬ 
ing  arrangement — has  its  drawbacks.  “If  I  had  a  commercial 
site,  I  would  rather  keep  my  data  there,”  says  Donna  Hoff¬ 
man,  associate  professor  of  management  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 


versity  and  co-author  of  “Marketing  in  Hypermedia  Com¬ 
puter-Mediated  Environments:  Conceptual  Foundations,”  a 
report  available  on  the  Web.  “If  I  want  to  get  into  my  data  to 
crunch  the  server  logs  and  produce  useful  marketing  infor¬ 
mation,  I  think  it  should  be  on-site  so  I  can  run  the  software 
as  often  as  I  like  and  tell  it  what  kind  of  tables  I  want  and 
how  I  want  to  look  at  them.” 

Companies  swayed  by  that  argument  may  prefer  to  buy 
their  tracking  tools  outright.  Software  from  vendors  such  as 
Interse  and  net.Genesis  Corp.  runs  on  the  Web  publisher’s 
own  server,  and  that  makes  it  easy  to  get  to  at  any  time.  It 
also  means  reports  are  easy  to  customize:  For  example, 
net.Genesis’s  tool — net.Analysis — can  let  companies  know 
if  competitors  access  their  site  and  tell  them  how  many  visi¬ 
tors  clicked  on  their  advertising  banners. 

Another  major  difference  between  the  service  providers 
and  product  providers  is  pricing  strategy.  I/PRO  and  Net- 
Count,  for  example,  charge  by  the  month.  NetCount  bases  its 
rates  on  the  average  number  of  hits  a  site  records  daily;  fees 
range  from  $98  for  fewer  than  200,000  hits  per  day  to  $1,395 
for  1  million  hits  per  day.  I/PRO’s  prices  range  from  $1,000  a 
month  for  its  I/Count  service  to  $2,000  a  month  for  its 
I/Audit  service.  The  product  providers,  on  the  other  hand, 
charge  one-time  fees:  $695  to  $6,995  for  Interse  and  $2,995 
(plus  $495  for  the  reporting  facility)  for  net.Genesis. 

Because  the  log  analysis  business  is  so  new,  dysfunctional 
relationships  with  vendors  are  common.  Rick  Brennan,  now 
head  of  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s  Web  effort,  worked  with 
several  companies  while  manager  of  Web  services  for  Na¬ 
tional  Semiconductor  Corp.  before  choosing  one.  “We  had 
four  or  five  different  log-analysis  tools  that  we  were  actively 
using  and  were  disappointed  in  all  of  them,”  he  says.  “They 
were  hard  to  work  with  [and]  very  inefficient,  they  didn’t 
give  us  the  information  we  wanted,  and  their  report  formats 
were  lousy.”  Brennan  eventually  chose  Interse  because  it  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  learn  and  change.  (For  guidance  in 
choosing  a  tracking  tool  or  service,  see  box,  Page  35.) 

ut  no  matter  how  deep  you  delve  into 
log  files,  they  will  never  yield  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Web  site  owners  and 
sponsors  want.  They  don’t,  for  example, 
record  visitors’  names  or  e-mail  address¬ 
es — important  data  for  companies  hop¬ 
ing  to  build  databases  of  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.  Nor  can  they  tell  where  users  traveled  in  previous 
surfing  expeditions — information  that  provides  clues  to  vis¬ 
itors’  interests  and,  potentially,  their  spending  habits.  Col¬ 
lecting  that  type  of  information  is  the  job  of  a  “cookie,”  an 
object  stored  on  the  user’s  computer  as  the  file  cookies.txt. 

A  cookie,  according  to  the  Netscape  specification,  is  a 
mechanism  used  by  Web  servers  to  store  information  on 
and  retrieve  it  from  a  connecting  client.  When  you  fill  in  the 
form  required  to  obtain  a  browser,  you  provide  your  name 
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and  e-mail  address  to  any  site  equipped  to  distribute  cook¬ 
ies.  (In  addition  to  Netscape,  browsers  that  support  cookies 
include  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Explorer,  Netcom  On¬ 
line  Communications  Services  Inc.’s  NetCruiser  and  Quar¬ 
terdeck  Corp.’s  Quarterdeck  Mosaic  2.0.)  Go  to  such  a  site, 
request  a  file,  and  the  site  will  deliver  your  cookie  along  with 
an  HTTP  object.  The  cookie  then  follows  you  around  the 
site,  chronicling  your  visit.  When  you  return  to  the  site,  the 
cookie’s  information  goes  back  to  the  server.  No  server  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  read  another  server’s  cookie,  but  in¬ 
quiring  minds  are  working  hard  to  break  that  restriction. 

Cookies  do  other  things  as  well.  If  you’re  shopping,  for 
example,  they  act  as  shopping  carts,  storing  your  selections 
until  it’s  time  to  check  out.  That’s  a  convenience  to  you,  the 
shopper.  But  it  also  means  that  when  you  return  to  that  site, 
the  server  knows  what  you’ve  bought  in  the  past  and  can  ad¬ 
vertise  similar  items  to  you.  That’s  a  convenience  to  you  and 
to  the  cookie-passing  site  owner.  (Surfers  not  comfortable 
with  the  cookie  model — and  some  aren’t — do  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  deleting  cookies.txt  from  their  hard  drives.) 

But  even  names,  addresses  and  purchas¬ 
ing  patterns  aren’t  enough  for  some  site 
owners,  particularly  those  seeking  rev¬ 
enue  through  sponsorships.  Many  are  af¬ 
ter  demographics  and  psychographics — 
milk  and  honey  to  advertisers,  who  want 
to  know  as  much  as  they  can  about  the 
people  they’re  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  reach. 

Demographics  are  facts  about  people:  sex,  age,  occupa¬ 
tion,  income,  geographic  location — anything  you  have  nerve 
enough  to  ask.  Psychographics  are  more  subtle,  lifestyle-re¬ 
lated  details:  preferences  in  music,  movies,  sports  and  shop¬ 
ping  as  well  as  information  on  values  and  attitudes.  “Psycho¬ 
graphics  are  especially  useful  for  developing  messages  and 
creative  strategies  for  selling,  because  demographics  alone 
don’t  differentiate  consumers,”  says  Joshua  Ostroff,  founder 
and  president  of  Virtual  Media  Resources  Ltd.,  a  provider  of 


marketing  and  media  research  information. 

Server  logs  and  cookies  can’t  capture  such  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  data,  so  hungry  site  owners  try  another  tactic.  They 
ask  visitors  to  fill  out  a  registration  form  or  sign  a  guest 
book.  Approaches  to  registration  forms  vary  and  are  chang¬ 
ing.  Some  sites  still  require  registration,  including  names 
and  passwords,  as  the  price  of  admission,  but  that  practice 
has  eroded  as  the  Web’s  growth  has  presented  surfers  with 
so  many  alternatives.  Today,  many  more  sites  choose  to 
make  registration  optional  to  avoid  chasing  away  traffic. 

The  Action  Man  site,  for  example,  has  a  link  from  the 
home  page  to  a  guest  book.  People  can  bypass  it  easily,  but 
most  of  them  don’t.  “It’s  interesting  that  the  guest  book  is 
most  people’s  first  port  of  call,”  says  Hasbro’s  Jones.  “They 
seem  to  want  to  scratch  their  own  name  on  the  wall,  and 
that  is  something  we  didn’t  anticipate.” 

One  reason  visitors  may  be  so  willing  to  leave  their  mark 
is  that  the  site’s  guest  book  is  “totally  nondirective,”  Jones 
notes,  consisting  of  a  blank  message  space  on  which  people 
can  write  whatever  they  please,  plus  spaces  where  they  can 
enter  their  name  and  country.  But  those  who  take  part  in  the 
Action  Man  competition  offered  on  the  site  are  asked  to  sur¬ 
render  more  information.  From  the  entry  form,  Jones  says, 
Hasbro  knows  that  participants  “are  generally  between  26 
and  35  and  that  they  had  Action  Man  when  they  were  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  We  know  quite  a  bit  about  them,  actually.” 

As  director  of  global  interactive  marketing  for  MasterCard 
International  Inc.,  Janet  Bloomfield  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  people  visiting  her  organization’s  site — but  not  at 
the  price  of  requiring  them  to  fill  out  a  registration  form.  “I’ve 
registered  at  some  sites  but  can  never  remember  the  password 
or  my  user  name,”  she  says.  “So  as  a  consumer,  I  feel  it’s  a  bur¬ 
den,  a  preventer,  a  bit  of  a  wall.”  Lacking  registration  informa¬ 
tion,  Bloomfield  pays  special  attention  to  the  data  she  can  col¬ 
lect  from  server  logs,  particularly  domain  names.  Because 
one  of  MasterCard’s  principal  goals  for  the  site  is  to  promote 
its  products  globally,  she  uses  the  logs  to  learn  from  what 
countries  or  regions  of  the  United  States  her  visitors  come. 

(I/PRO  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  universal 
registration  system 
that  lets  surfers  en¬ 
ter  their  basic  infor¬ 
mation  once  and 
then  hands  them  a 
password,  called  an 
I/Code,  that  can  be 
used  at  all  partici¬ 
pating  sites.  When 
a  user  registers  on  a 
participating  site, 
only  the  demo¬ 
graphic  informa¬ 
tion  is  transferred; 
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the  owner  remains  otherwise  anonymous.) 

Once  visitors  have  willingly  poured  out  their  life  stories, 
the  next  step  is  to  collect  all  that  information  and  make  it 
useful.  That’s  the  goal  of  companies  like  Allen  Marketing 
Group  Inc.,  whose  GuestTrack  product  assigns  site  visitors 
an  “identification  string”  after  they  register  in  a  special  guest 
book.  That  ID  accompanies  them  through  the  site,  and  when 
they  return  on  subsequent 
visits,  it  can  recall  their  histo¬ 
ries  and  generate  pages  on  the 
fly  to  match  their  buying  pat¬ 
terns.  Clients  may  also  choose 
to  sprinkle  questions  through¬ 
out  their  sites,  the  answers  to 
which  will  be  stored  in  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  profile. 

“Consumer-oriented  sites 
may  ask  questions  such  as  ‘Do 
you  have  a  CD-ROM  player? 

Do  you  play  golf?”’  says  Cliff 
Allen,  president  of  Allen  Mar¬ 
keting.  “The  idea  is  to  get  a 
profile  of  that  person — hob¬ 
bies,  work,  income,  age.” 

No  matter  what  lengths 
companies  go  to  to  wring 
meaningful  data  from  their 
sites,  it  may  not  be  enough  for 
skeptical  advertisers  eager  to 
track  the  trackers.  They  may 
demand  audited  usage  figures, 
the  same  kind  print  magazines  provide  for  their  advertisers. 
Sensing  an  opportunity,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Verification  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  (ABVS),  a  subsidiary  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  the  leading  auditor  of  print  publications’  circulation, 
has  created  an  Interactive  Auditing  Service  that  does  inde¬ 
pendent  third-party  audits  of  clients’  Web  site  activity.  The 
service  uses  software  developed  by  MarketArts  WebFacts 
LLC  that  captures  traffic  data  from  clients’  servers  to  create 
an  independent  observation  record.  As  part  of  its  audit,  the 
ABVS  compares  this  independent  log  with  the  client’s  own 
access  log,  then  investigates  and  resolves  discrepancies. 

All  this  data-gathering  has 

implications  for  privacy  that 
worry  some  observers.  Cookie 
technology  in  particular  is  intru¬ 
sive,  says  Tara  Lemmey,  president 
of  Narrowline  Inc.,  a  company  that 
delivers  and  tracks  the  results  of 
Web  advertising.  “Philosophically,  it’s  not  a  good  way  to  be 
tracking,”  says  Lemmey.  “It’s  like  standing  behind  someone 
at  the  newsstand  and  writing  down  every  magazine  they 
pick  up.” 


Lemmey  posits  a  situation  in  which  a  person  reads  an  ar¬ 
ticle  at  a  Web  site  and  starts  following  links  to  other  sites. 
“You  may  follow  links  to  sites  that  have  a  very  different 
point  of  view  from  yours,  one  that  you  may  violently  dis¬ 
agree  with,  but  because  of  the  openness  of  the  Net  you  ex¬ 
plore  it.  People  capturing  your  cookie  information  may 
form  a  very  inaccurate  impression  of  you  because  you  are 


basically  curious.  Also,  if  they  capture  your  cookie  and  put 
you  on  a  mailing  list  or  in  their  database,  it  sets  up  some¬ 
thing  that  is  completely  unacceptable.”  (While  a  cookie  is 
supposed  to  be  accessible  only  to  the  owner  of  the  site  that 
bestows  it,  breaking  that  code  shouldn’t  be  too  difficult, 
and  no  one  can  say  for  sure  that  it  isn’t  actually 
being  done.) 

“That’s  one  of  my  big  fears,  that  someone  is  going  to 
spoil  the  party,”  agrees  Sun  Microsystems’  Brennan.  “If  it 
happens,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  nasty  regulation  coming, 
which  is  why  we  have  to  have  industry  discussion  of  these 
issues  now.” 

“The  biggest  concern  with  privacy  is  not  with  things 
happening  between  one  vendor  and  one  consumer,”  says 
Terry  Myerson,  president  of  Interse.  “My  biggest  concern  is 
when  things  get  centralized.  The  real  threat  to  privacy  is 
that  now  there  are  centralized  databases  ot  information  that 
include  exactly  who  we  are  and  what  we  do  on  a  daily  basis. 
That’s  scary.”  CEb 

Miryam  (Mickey)  Williamson  is  a  technical 

journalist  based  in  Warwick;  Mass.  Her  Internet  address  is 

mwilliamson@reporters.net. 


e  Right  Track 

BEFORE  RUSHING  OUT  TO  BUY  YOUR  SITE  A  TRACKING  TOOL, 

ASK  YOURSELF  THESE  QUESTIONS: 

^  What  information  do  you  want  to  gather?  How  do  you  want  it  organized? 

What  kinds  of  reports  does  the  tool  provide?  How  often? 

Can  they  be  customized? 

>■  Can  you  get  reports  as  often  as  you  want?  How  close  to  real-time  can  you  ge 
>■  Who  controls  the  collection  and  storage  of  server  data-you  or  the  vendor? 
Can  the  tool  use  information  gathered  by  means  other  than  server  logs,  s 


Safe. 


cookies  or  registration  forms? 

>■  Does  the  vendor  offer  other  services  you  would  find  useful? 

''-tevV  A  W 

>*  How  secure  will  your  Server  information  be?  Will  it  be  part  of  a  pool  sha 
others  in  your  industry?  Do  you  care? 

How  many  people  need  iltess  to  log  analysis  reports?  Wo 
paying  by  the  report  or  buying  a  reporting  tool  once  and  fi 


e  better  off 
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Human  resources 
has  long  lagged  behind 
the  technology  curve. 
Now  the  Web  is  making 
it  possible  for  this 
most  democratic  of 
functions  to  bring 
power  to  the  rUMe 


Take  a  second  and  think 
about  the  department  in 
your  company  that’s  usually 
the  first  to  put  hot  new 
technologies  to  work.  It’s 
human  resources,  right? 

OK,  maybe  not. 

Despite  HR  departments’ 
lackluster  IT  reputation 
(most  didn’t  start  using  PCs 
until  the  late  1980s),  the 
function  has  embraced 
intranets  and  related 
technologies  relatively 
quickly.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  HR,  more  than  any 
other  function,  must  com¬ 
municate  with  everybody, 
from  the  CEO  in  the  corner 
office  to  the  grill  cook  frying 
potatoes  in  the  corporate 
cafeteria.  Web  applications 
facilitate  such  communica¬ 
tion  because  they  can  be 
easily  learned  and — for  the 
PC-less — deployed  over 
kiosks  or  workstations  in 
public  places.  They  are  also 
cheaper  and  easier  to 
develop  than  many  of  the 
more  sophisticated  propri¬ 
etary  systems  normally 
reserved  for  the  15  percent  of 
a  company’s  population  that 
(routinely  engagec 

id  “knowledge  work.’ 


So  it’s  no  major  si 
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many  companies  launched  their  in¬ 
tranets  with  such  HR-ish  material  as 
job  listings  and  benefits  information. 
But  rather  than  stalling  out  at  the  one¬ 
way  publishing  stage,  HR  organiza¬ 
tions  are  beginning  to  create  robust, 
interactive  applications  that  let  em¬ 
ployees  fill  out  forms,  access  personal 
information  from  databases  and  even 
weigh  the  merits  of  different  benefits 
programs  online. 

Oracle  Corp.  is  a  good  example  of 
how  an  intranet  can  boost  an  HR 
group’s  technology  profile.  Three  years 
ago,  when  Elizabeth  Grover  signed  on 
as  the  database  company’s  director  of 
compensation  and  benefits,  no  one  in 
HR  even  had  a  PC,  and  transactions 
were  performed  on  paper,  by  hand.  In 
October  1995,  Oracle  took  its  flexible 
benefits  enrollment  program  to  the  in¬ 
tranet,  slapping  a  Web  front  end  on  the 
program  administrator’s  database. 
Grover  spearheaded  the  program. 

About  2,000  of  Oracle’s  9,000  do¬ 
mestic  employees  enrolled  online,  and 
most  of  the  people  who  offered  feed¬ 
back  gave  it  high  marks.  Kent  Noble, 
group  manager  of  Oracle’s  applications 
technology  group,  says  he  prefers  us¬ 
ing  the  Web  to  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  on  paper  because  it  is  simpler  and 
faster.  By  entering  different  values  for 
benefit  allocations  online,  Noble  could 
project  the  costs  of  various  options. 
After  chugging  through  the  plans,  he 
could  also  enroll  immediately,  without 
waiting  for  extra  paperwork,  taking 
the  time  to  calculate  and  compare 
costs  manually  or  worrying  about  his 
application  getting  lost  in  the  mail.  “It 
was  very  easy  to  walk  through,”  Noble 
says.  “I  could  do  it  whenever  I  wanted 
to.  I  didn’t  have  to  do  anything  extra.” 

That  kind  of  praise  is  manna  to 
Grover,  who  says  that  “generally,  peo¬ 
ple  in  benefits  don’t  get  a  lot  of  compli¬ 
ments  about  open  enrollment.”  More 
important,  she  says,  the  program  let 
people  know  that  HR  has  bigger  plans 
for  the  intranet  than  just  throwing  the 
employee  handbook  up  online.  “Peo¬ 


ple  don’t  look  to 
HR  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  these  kinds  of  systems,”  Grover 
says.  “It’s  interesting  to  show  that  you 
also  can  do  this. 

Working  on  the  Web 
has  been  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  part  of  our  jobs 
this  year.” 

After  the  initial  sys¬ 
tem  was  set  up,  Oracle 
added  modules  that 
allow  new  hires  to  in¬ 
put  benefits  data  on¬ 
line.  And  now  that  Or¬ 
acle  has  worked 
through  the  security 
concerns  with  its  In¬ 
ternal  Data  Center 
(IDC)  staff,  HR  is  able 
to  run  with  the  project 
and  update  it  as  need¬ 
ed.  Currently,  the  ben¬ 
efits  program  admin¬ 
istrator  handles  most 
of  the  development, 
but  Grover  says  she 
will  start  working 
closely  with  the  IDC 
again  when  Oracle 
adds  links  from  its  in¬ 
tranet  pages  to  Fidelity 
Investments’  401  (k) 
pages  and  Aetna 
Health  Plan’s  directory 
of  primary  care  physi¬ 
cians  (see  “Outside  In¬ 
formation,”  Page  42). 

“IDC  helped  us  make 
sure  we  were  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  security 
needs,”  she  says.  “We 
want  to  provide  a  way  for  people  to  get 
out  of  the  firewall  easily  and  have  it  be 
transparent.” 

First  Bank  System  Inc.,  a  bank  hold¬ 
ing  company,  was  also  spinning  grand 
designs  for  the  intranet  during  its  HR 
reengineering  effort  last  spring.  In  the 
thick  of  costing  processes,  soliciting 
customer  feedback  and  analyzing  the 
gap  between  its  assets  and  needs,  the 
company  realized  that  an  intranet 
would  be  much  more  user-friendly 
and  flexible  than  its  present  system. 


Currently,  First  Bank  System’s  em¬ 
ployees  can  access  benefit  enrollment 
forms,  401  (k)  balances,  and  loan  and 
fund  performance  group  information 
via  an  interactive 
voice  response 
(IVR)  system 
called  Benefit  Con¬ 
nection.  But  Tim 
Bruzek,  First 
Bank’s  human  re¬ 
sources  systems  in¬ 
tegration  and  sup¬ 
port  manager,  says 
many  employees 
find  IVR  restrictive 
and  awkward. 

“The  IVR  limits 
you  to  basic 
prompts  and  num¬ 
bers,”  Bruzek  says. 
“It  really  can’t  take 
the  place  of  a 
form.”  The  goal, 
Bruzek  says,  is  to 
create  an  online 
employee  service 
center  accessible 
from  desktops  and 
kiosks,  where  peo¬ 
ple  can  actually  go 
in  and  change  per¬ 
sonal  information. 

The  organization 
of  personnel  infor¬ 
mation  has  also 
been  an  issue  for 
the  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Informa¬ 
tion  Services 
(HRIS)  depart¬ 
ment  of  semicon¬ 
ductor  manufacturer  Intel  Corp.,  which 
recently  consolidated  13  databases  into 
one  central  information  repository  for 
its  more  than  40,000  employees.  Then 
last  spring,  the  company  began  moving 
HR  material  to  the  Web,  marrying  its 
client/server  and  I  VR-based  Employee 
Access  Support  Environment  (EASE) 
to  PeopleSoft  Inc.’s  client/server  HR 
management  system  and  adding  a  Web 
front  end  to  cut  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms  and  three  operating  systems.  In 
1997,  the  intranet  will  begin  support- 


»•  Marketing:  HR  must 
prove  to  individual  employees 
and  other  departments  that  it  is 
not  a  technological  ghetto. 

It  can  do  so  by  developing 
accessible,  cost-effective  intranet 
applications. 


>•  Computer  literacy: 
Some  employees  may  need  help 
getting  up  to  speed  on  comput¬ 
ers  in  general  and  the  Web  in 
particular.  HR  can  offer  classes 
at  all  levels,  including  remedial. 
And  it  can  leave  in  place  or 
develop  complementary 
systems,  such  as  interactive 
voice  response,  until  everyone  is 
familiar  with  Web  technology. 

>-  Security:  Security 
breaches  can  occur  when  people 
link  to  outside  pages,  such  as 
401  (k)  information  on  another 
site.  There  is  also  the  danger  of 
employees  accessing  other 
people’s  data  or  inaccurately 
altering  their  own.  HR 
departments  must  work  closely 
with  IS  to  establish  internal  and 
external  safety  mechanisms. 
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For  Surveys  Was  A  Wise  Move 


Survey  Customers,  Employees,  And 
Prospects  In  1/10th  The  Time  And  Cost 
With  New  Decisive  Survey: 

Click  once.  Click  twice.  Create  an 
electronic  survey  in  minutes  using  instant 
question  formats. 

Click.  E-mail  your  survey  to  1 0  or 
10,000  people  automatically.  On  your 
network,  or  through  the  Internet. 

Customers,  employees,  or  prospects 
receive  your  survey  in  a  neatly  formatted 
e-mail  message,  no  matter  what  hardware, 
operating  system,  or  e-mail  software 
they're  using. 

they  fill  out  the  survey  immediately, 
typing  right  in  the  message,  and  send  it 
back  by  simply  hitting  "reply." 


Decisive  Survey™ collects  the 
responses,  stores  the  data  in  a  database, 
and  presents  the  results  in  full-color 
graphs  and  charts.  All  automatically. 

Decisive  surveys  can  give  you  two, 
three,  four  or  more  times  the  response 
rates  of  paper  surveys,  because  it's  easy 
for  people  to  type  in  a  quick  e-mail 
response.  And  you  get  your  answers 
in  days,  not  weeks. 

The  quality  of  your  information  goes 
up  when  respondents  are  this  focused 
and  surveys  are  this  easy.  And  best  of 
all,  the  costs  go  way,  way  down.  No 
paper.  No  postage.  No  handling.  No 
data  entry.  No  hassles. 

Imagine.  Feedback  organized  and 
presented  any  way  you  wish  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  customers  or  employees  in  a 


single  day.  Demographics  constantly 
updated.  Quick  answers  from  hot  prospects. 
Product  development  data.  Web  site  regis¬ 
trant  information... for  the  first  time,  you  get 
the  timely  data  you  need  to  make  decisions. 
In  a  time  frame  that  makes  sense. 

Decisive  Survey  is  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  in  customer  and  employee 
feedback.  One  that  will  save  you  time, 
save  you  money,  and  give  your  company 
a  competitive  information  advantage. 

Call  today  for  free  trial  software. 

You  won't  believe  your  eyes. 


FREE  TEST  FLIGHT! 

1-800-987-9995 

www.decisive.com 


Decisive  Technology,  Decisive  Survey,  and  the  Decisive  Survey  logo  are  trademarks  of  Decisive  Technology  Corporation, 

1 020  Corporation  Way,  Suite  1 00,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Outside  the  U.S.,  call  1  -41 5-528-4300.  ©1 996  Decisive  Technology  Corporation. 


Easy  Surveys  by  E-mail  &  Internet  * 
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ing  online  hiring  and  Web  enrollment 
for  health  benefits  as  well  as  changes  to 
HR  records  that  accompany  events  like 
births,  marriages  and  leaves  of  absence. 

Jane  Starnes,  a  programmer/analyst 
for  Intel’s  HRIS,  says  the  intranet  in¬ 
cludes  features  like  online  job  postings 
and  interactive  transfer  applications 
and  that  it  will  eventually  provide  links 
to  the  program  administrators  for  In¬ 
tel’s  retirement  plans  and  health  bene¬ 
fits.  “The  real  job  is  getting  the  people 
the  information  they  need,”  she  says. 

Because  the  information  that  people 
need  often  comes  from  their  own 
records,  most  HR  applications  allow 
employees  generous  access  to  personal 
data.  But  while  that  may  sound  glori¬ 
ous  to  employees,  it’s  bound  to  give  the 
heebie-jeebies  to  anyone  concerned 
about  tricky  stuff  like  privacy  and  se¬ 
curity.  After  all,  what’s  stopping 
Leonard  in  engineering  from  accessing 
his  supervisor’s  records  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  her  last  drug  test  or  maybe 
change  a  digit  or  two  in  salary? 

To  prevent  such  transgressions, 
many  companies  are  requiring  em¬ 
ployees  to  use  personal  identification 
numbers  that  prohibit  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  not  their  own.  Enrollment  re¬ 
ceipts  and  confirmation  e-mails  sent 
automatically  after  any  transaction  can 
also  guard  against  tampering.  At  Ora¬ 
cle,  employees  can  enroll  in  a  benefits 
program  over  the  Web,  but  the  infor¬ 


mation  is  then  en¬ 
crypted  and  sent 
to  a  flex  administration  vendor  over  a 
secure  T1  line,  says  Grover. 

Another  reason  for  intranets’  rapid 
adoption  by  HR  is,  of  course,  cost.  Or¬ 
ganizations  can  generally  expect  to 
spend  less  money  developing  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  Web  environment,  but  the 
potential  for  cost  savings  doesn’t  end  at 
implementation.  While  there  are  no 
figures  that  demonstrate  specifically 
how  much  intranets  are  saving  HR  or¬ 
ganizations,  statistics  drawn  from  oth¬ 
er  self-service  technologies  offer  some 
clues.  Pharmaceuticals  manufacturer 
Merck  &  Co.  Inc.,  for  example,  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  cost  of  HR  transactions  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  implemented  kiosks 
and  an  IVR  system,  technologies  that 
offer  some  of  the  functionality  of  in¬ 
tranets.  It  found  that  having  an  HR  rep 
handle  a  transaction  personally  cost 
$16.96;  having  him  track  down  and  fix 
a  mistake  cost  $128.  Self-service  tech¬ 
nologies,  by  comparison,  set  the  com¬ 
pany  back  only  $2.32  per  transaction; 
mistakes  cost  zip  if  they  are  fixed  by 
the  employees  who  make  them. 

So  do  those  kinds  of  savings  trans¬ 
late  to  the  intranet?  Very  possibly. 
Apple  Computer  Inc.’s  HR  group  re¬ 
cently  rolled  out  an  extensive  intranet, 
which  it  is  using  for  benefits  open  en¬ 
rollment.  While  the  company  is  hoping 
only  to  break  even  on  that  program 
this  year,  savings  in  subsequent  years 
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could  reach  into  six  figures,  according 
to  Benefits  Manager  Sally  Brewster. 
“This  year’s  kind  of  a  transition  year,” 
she  says.  “You  always  expect  in  a  con¬ 
version  year  to  have  higher  costs.” 

In  the  past,  the  company  used 
AppleLink,  a  proprietary  internal  net¬ 
work,  and  HyperCard,  an  early  soft¬ 
ware  product  that  mimics  hypertext, 
for  employee  benefits  modeling  and 
enrollment.  But  about  a  year  ago,  Ap¬ 
ple  started  migrating  to  a  Web-based 
system.  Employees  can  now  access  a 
flexible  benefits  program,  an  interac¬ 
tive  toolkit  that  replaces  new-hire  pa¬ 
perwork  and  an  online  catalog  of 
training  and  career  development  pro¬ 
grams  over  Apple  Web,  the  company’s 
intranet.  Apple  also  expects  to  add  a 
40 1  (k)  plan  module,  and  it  currently 
offers  links  to  other  sites  with  401  (k) 
information,  including  Fidelity’s. 

Apple  is  also  turning  to  its  intranet 
for  training.  Sherri  Rose,  training 
manager  at  Apple  University,  the 
company’s  corporate  education  and 
development  department,  says  Apple 
will  have  intranet-based  remote 
management  training  programs  online 
this  month. 

Compelling  as  the  cost  argument 
may  be,  it  is  not  the  sole  reason  for 
moving  HR  processes  to  the  Web.  There 
are  other  benefits  that  outweigh  the 
potential  for  savings.  “The  whole  point 
is  to  get  HR  out  of  the  middle,”  says 
Nancy  Heckman,  manager  of  applica¬ 
tion  support  at  Intel’s  HRIS  division. 

Releasing  HR  staff  from  intermedi¬ 
ary  roles  allows  them  to  focus  on  the 
big  picture  stuff,  such  as  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  organizational  development, 
agrees  John  Greer,  associate  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  of  HR  for  the  Houston  Commu¬ 
nity  College  System  (HCCS).  “We  as 
HR  professionals  will  stop  being  trans¬ 
action  processors  and  will  start  being 
more  service  providers  and  informa¬ 
tion  providers,”  Greer  says. 

HR  staff  aren’t  the  only  ones  who 
benefit  from  off-putting  some  of  the 
drudge  work.  James  E.  Vasquez, 
HCCS’s  acting  associate  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  of  IT,  says  HR  and  other  depart- 
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Vl^/iy  go  through  the  aggravation  of  hosting  your  company's  Web  site  internally  when  you  can  turn  the  job  over  to  BBN  Planet, 
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running  Netscape  "  software,  high-speed  T3  Internet  connections  and  round-the-clock  sewice  and 
support  -  all  without  losing  control  over  your  site's  content.  For  a  free  Cost  Justification  Analysis,  PLANET 
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ment-specific  Web  projects  also  free  IS 
staff  for  other  duties  because  Web  ap¬ 
plications  require  less  support.  “The 
days  of  IT  forcing  change  and  forcing 
people  through  the  process  are  over,” 
Vasquez  says.  “Were  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  job  of  being  finance  experts  and 
being  HR  experts  and  get  back  to  be¬ 
ing  technology  experts.” 

But  if  the  Web  is  good  news  for  HR 
and  IT  staffs  trying  to  jettison  respon¬ 
sibilities,  what  about  all  those  humans 
whose  resources  are  suddenly  being 
managed  online?  Is  expecting  people 
to  handle  so  many  of  their  own  trans¬ 
actions  asking  too  much? 

The  answer  is  generally  no.  Steve 
Hitzeman,  a  senior  consultant  with  HR 
consultancy  Watson  Wyatt  Worldwide, 
says  about  80  percent  of  employee 
questions  can  be  answered  through  a 
Web,  IVR  or  kiosk  front  end  without 
any  handholding  from  an  actual  HR 
representative.  And,  he  says,  employ¬ 
ees  prefer  it  that  way  because  it  gives 
them  more  control  over  their  training, 
benefits  and  investments. 

But  while  intranets  may  pay  off  for 
the  people  who  use  them,  not  everyone 
is  able  to  do  so.  One  of  the  Web’s  great¬ 
est  advantages — its  companywide 
reach — may  also  represent  its  greatest 
challenge,  says  David  A.  Link,  strategic 
leader  for  Watson  Wyatt’s  Virtual  HR 
employee  self-service  practice,  which 
develops  intranets  and  other  technolo¬ 
gies  that  give  employees  direct  access 
to  information.  Before  some  workers 
can  perform  HR  functions  themselves, 
they  may  require  remedial  computer 
training,  Link  says. 

Computer  training  is  important,  but 
if  the  goal  is  making  everyone  in  the 
company  feel  comfy  with  the  Web,  cre¬ 
ating  an  inviting  interface  is  also  criti¬ 
cal.  Oracle  tested  a  prototype  of  its 
interface  on  its  12-member  benefits 
committee  and  several  technical  divi¬ 
sions,  including  the  IDC  and  server 
technologies  group.  That  might  have 
made  all  the  difference,  says  Grover. 
“We  had  lots  of  concerns,  not  about 
how  accepted  it  would  be  but  about 


training  users  new 
to  the  Web.”  After 
employees  tested  the  internal  Web 
pages,  the  developers  refined  the  site’s 
online  instructions,  tweaked  back¬ 
ground  colors  and  graphics,  and  added 
rules  and  warnings  so  employees 
couldn’t  make  mistakes  when  planning 
their  benefits. 

That  last  modifi¬ 
cation  is  particularly 
important.  Even  if  a 
Web  interface  is 
straightforward, 
some  of  the  content 
presented  on  the  site 
may  not  be.  Health 
plans  and  other  ben¬ 
efits  packages  can  be 
pretty  confusing  to 
the  average  mortal, 
and  flesh-and-blood 
HR  types  spend 
considerable  time 
walking  their  con¬ 
stituents  through  the 
various  require¬ 
ments  and  contin¬ 
gencies.  But  compa¬ 
nies  can  get  around 
those  problems  by 
implementing  rules- 
based  systems  that 
prevent  employees 
from  selecting 
inappropriate 
options.  That’s  what 
Apple  did:  In  fact, 
the  company  spent 
as  much  time 
establishing  business 
rules  as  it  did 
finessing  the  user  interface. 

Of  course,  not  every  company  is 
panting  to  scrap  its  old  HR  systems  in 
favor  of  the  Web.  Merck,  for  example, 
has  been  providing  access  to  benefits 
information  through  IVR,  kiosks  and 
workstations,  and  that’s  just  fine  for 
now,  says  Joyce  Gliniwiecz,  director  of 
the  company’s  Worldwide  Employee 
Information  Strategy. 

It’s  not  that  Merck’s  HR  group  is  in¬ 
sensitive  to  the  value  of  the  intranet. 


The  department  publishes  job  postings 
and  policies  and  procedures  on  an  in¬ 
ternal  Web  site,  and  Gliniwiecz  says  it 
will  eventually  move  other  functions 
such  as  financial  planning,  pension 
modeling  and  a  flex  program  for  re¬ 
tirees  to  the  intranet  as  well.  But  the 
change  isn’t  critical:  Employees  are  al¬ 
ready  performing 
interactive  func¬ 
tions  on  the  kiosks, 
and  Merck  says  it 
can  afford  to  wait 
for  funding  in  1997. 
“We  know  what  we 
want  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,”  says  Glini¬ 
wiecz.  “The  Internet 
is  kind  of  like  icing 
on  the  cake.” 

But  others  look  at 
intranets  and  see  the 
cake  itself.  Lee  Sti- 
vale  is  director  of 
technology  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  corpo¬ 
rate  systems  pro¬ 
gram  office  at 
Unisys  Corp.,  which 
is  developing  self- 
service  applications 
on  the  Web  for  its 
over  36,000  employ¬ 
ees.  Unisys  is  de¬ 
ploying  PeopleSoft’s 
Human  Resource 
Management  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Edify 
Corp.’s  Electronic 
Workforce  4.0  to  en¬ 
able  interactive  ser¬ 
vice  applications 
over  the  company’s  intranet.  Stivale  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  Web  offers  opportunities 
for  development  unrivaled  by  IVR  and 
client/server  HR  management  systems. 

“My  preference  is  really  the  Web,” 
Stivale  says.  “With  PeopleSoft,  if  it’s  all 
PC-based,  you  have  to  be  aware  of 
people’s  platforms.  With  the  Web,  you 
don’t.  I  think  that’s  where  all  technolo¬ 
gy  is  heading.” 

Staff  Writer  Heath  Row  can  be  reached 
at  hrow@cio.com. 


>•  The  great  thing  about 
the  Web  is  that  it  doesn’t  limit 


employees  to  information  found 
within  a  company’s  walls.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  growing  number  of  HR 
groups  link  to  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments,  which  offers  its  fund  in¬ 
formation  online.  So  does  Aetna 
Life  Insurance,  along  with  an  on¬ 
line  directory  of  doctors,  hospi¬ 
tals,  medical  services,  health  in¬ 
formation  and  tips. 

GTE  Corp.,  which  spent  $650 
million  on  health  care  in  1995, 
links  to  MedAccess  Corp.’s 
Health  Fair  Online,  an  interac¬ 
tive  Web  service  that  employees 
can  use  to  access  information 
about  benefits  packages,  run  per¬ 
sonal  cost  scenarios  and  enroll 
online.  (See  “Doc  Management,” 
WebMaster,  March/ April  1996). 
And  Jim  Clark’s  new  venture, 
Healtheon  Corp.,  offers  benefits 
enrollment  over  the  Web. 
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Full  Internet  access  starting 
at  $6. 95/month. 

Your  choice  of  five  flexible 
plans  designed  to  fit  the  way 
you  use  the  Internet. 

Accessible  technical  support. 


Unlimited  usage  plans  starting 
as  low  as  $1 9.95/month. 

All  plans  include  a  full  suite  of 
software,  including  a  licensed 
copy  of  Netscape  Navigator. 

<§>  30-day  money  back  guarantee. 


>pring 

1 9-4332 

http://www.mindspring.com/ 


©1996  MindSpring  Enterprises,  Inc 
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The  letters  NBC,  known  universally  as  the  abbreviation  for 
the  National  Broadcasting  Corp.,  could  just  as  well  stand 
for  “Now  Begins  Convergence.”  Convinced  that  broadcast- 
only  news  is  going  the  way  of  black-only  automobiles,  the 
company  that  launched  the  nations  first  radio  network  70 
years  ago  is  now  betting  on  a  handful  of  initiatives  meant  to  leverage 


its  formidable  content  through  a  variety  of  media.  The 
Internet  figures  heavily  in  those  plans. 

Of  course,  spending  big  money  on  non-sure  things  is 
routine  for  television  networks,  which  every  fall  serve  up  a 
dozen  or  so  new  series  hoping  for  a  single  ER.  And  NBC  in 
particular  has  demonstrated  its  conviction  that  fortune  fa¬ 
vors  the  bold.  Back  in  1991,  for  example,  the  network  spent 
$150  million  to  buy  the  Financial  News  Network  as  part  of 
its  launch  of  cable  channel  CNBC.  “People  were  excoriating 
them  at  the  time,”  says  Larry  Gerbrandt,  senior  analyst  and 
vice  president  at  Paul  Kagan  Associates  Inc.,  a  media  re¬ 
search  consultancy  in  Carmel,  Calif.  “But  it  turned  out  to  be 
brilliant.  NBC  has  not  hesitated  to  take  very  calculated  but 
large  risks,  and  they  have  been  rewarded  for  it.” 

The  polestar  of  NBC’s  new  media  heaven  is,  of  course, 
MSNBC,  the  all-news  cable-online  amalgam  that  grew  out 
of  the  network’s  18-month-old  alliance  with  Microsoft 
Corp.  That  deal  received  tremendous  attention,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sums  involved  (Microsoft  paid  NBC  $220  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  half  stake  in  the  venture,  and  the  companies  will 
invest  another  $220  million  each  over  the  next  five  years) 
and  because  it  represented  the  first  top-to-bottom  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  television  network  and  an  online  service.  The  deal 
also  stands  as  a  reminder  that  although  the  phrase  “content 
is  king”  has  achieved  bumper  sticker  ubiquity,  technology 
still  matters — a  lot. 

Initially,  the  cable  portion  of  MSNBC,  launched  July  15  to 
22  million  people,  garnered  the  most  press,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  news-channel  wars  that  pit  the  effort  against 
Cable  News  Network,  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  and, 
for  a  while  there,  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  (ABC). 

But  the  interactive  component,  which  moved  to  the  Web 
when  The  Microsoft  Network  (MSN)  did  last  spring,  also 
came  in  for  its  share  of  publicity,  not  all  of  it  good  (see  relat¬ 
ed  story,  at  right). 

Still,  despite  some  early  bumps,  the  service  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  be  truly  innovative.  Unlike  some  other  network- 
affiliated  sites,  MSNBC  Online  is  no  mere  digital  extension, 
populated  by  promotional  material  and  news  stories  “re¬ 
purposed”  from  its  cable  counterpart.  Rather,  it  is  a 
full-fledged  news-gathering  effort,  staffed  with  journalists 
and  technologists  who  work  as  a  team  to  exploit  what  is 
unique  about  the  medium. 
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One  of  those  journalists  is  Executive  Producer  Allison 
Davis,  a  15-year  veteran  of  NBC  News.  Figuring  that  she 
had  “done  just  about  everything  in  broadcast  that  excited 
me,”  Davis  made  the  switch  from  on-air  to  online  in  July 
1995.  She  was  instrumental  in  creating  NBC  News’  initial 
MSN  site,  which  became  the  embryo  for  MSNBC  Online. 
“What  I  insisted  on  was  that  this  be  a  journalistic  enterprise 
and  not  a  marketing  enterprise,”  says  Davis.  “[I  wanted  to] 
provide  a  deeper  perspective  that  you  weren’t  going  to  get  in 
our  broadcast  entities.” 

The  lack  of  perspective,  popularly  reviled  as  the  “dumb¬ 
ing  down”  of  television  news,  is  largely  a  matter  of  time  con¬ 
straints,  Davis  says.  NBC  routinely  collects  way  more  mate¬ 
rial — video  and  otherwise — than  it  can  cram  into  a  half- 
hour  nightly  newscast  or  programs  such  as  Dateline  and 
Meet  the  Press.  That  material,  much  of  it  background  and 
analysis,  provides  ideal  Web  fodder.  So,  for  example,  Davis’s 
group  created  an  online  primer  on  Bosnia  that  includes  his¬ 
tory,  geography  and  the  bios  of  major  players.  “It  gave  peo¬ 
ple  a  richness  that  they  would  never  get  on  television,”  says 
Davis.  “When  you  have  gone  through  the  site  and  absorbed 
what’s  in  it,  you  can  better  understand  what  you  see  night  af¬ 
ter  night  on  the  news.” 

But  MSNBC  isn’t  after  just  more,  it’s  also  after  more  per¬ 
sonal.  While  broadcast  news  generally  sweeps  over  viewers — 
another  war,  another  stump  speech,  another  report  on  the 
hazards  of  mixing  Ecstasy  and  Olestra — the  Web  enables 
them  to  extract  information  that  is  relevant  to  their  lives. 
Toward  that  end,  MSNBC  Online  has  sought  out  technol¬ 
ogy-savvy  journalists  and 
journalistically  savvy  tech¬ 
nologists  (both  in  short 
supply,  Davis  opines)  who 
can  pull  together  applica¬ 
tions  that  enhance  particu¬ 
lar  stories.  Those  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  entertainment, 
such  as  an  online  honesty 
quiz  that  accompanied  a 
week-long,  multiprogram 
series  called  “Lie,  Cheat  and 
Steal.”  Or  they  can  be  infor¬ 
mative,  such  as  one  that  let 


MSNBC  ONLINE  STUMBLED 
A  BIT  EARLY  ON,  BUT  THE 
PROMISE  REMAINS 

The  trouble  with  debuting  with 
a  bang  rather  than  a  whimper 
is  that  your  mistakes  get  ampli¬ 
fied  along  with  everything  else. 
Such  was  the  hype  surrounding 
the  launch  of  MSNBC  Online 
last  July  that  few  observers 
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crash,  coverage  on  the  site 
remained  relatively  skimpy, 
but  the  advantages  of  online 
reporting  began  to  emerge. 

The  day  after  the  Times  column 
appeared,  for  example,  the 
MSNBC  site  offered  such 
multimedia  extras  as  an  audio 
clip  on  prospects  for  new  safety 
legislation,  an  animated 
demonstration  of  Navy  search 
efforts  and  links  to  related 
Naval  and  FBI  sites. 


Users  tired  of  hearing  about 
the  crash  could  read  about  polit¬ 
ical  contributions  and  search  a 
database  to  find  out  who  was 
lining  the  pockets  of  their  local 
representatives.  And  a  piece 
about  Senate  hearings  on 
encryption  offered  readers  a 
chance  to  submit  their  own 
congressional  testimony. 

The  message:  It's  early 
days,  folks. 

-t.  BUCHANAN 


Allison  Davis  insisted  that 
MSNBC  be  a  journalistic-not 
a  market ing-ente rp rise. 


passed  up  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  service's  open¬ 
ing  day  jitters,  notably  the 
inability  of  users  to  access  the 
site  for  an  hour  or  more  after  it 
went  live.  More  significant, 
though,  was  the  subsequent 
questioning  by  several  commen¬ 
tators  of  the  online  component's 
ability  to  add  anything  of  value 
to  the  journalistic  process.  The 
online  magazine  Suck  called  the 
Internet  service  "dead  in  the 


water.''  And  columnist  Frank 
Rich,  writing  in  The  New  York 
Times,  complained  that  on  the 
night  TWA  Flight  800  exploded 
in  mid-air,  it  took  him  hours  to 
access  the  site,  and  that  when 
he  got  in  all  he  found  were  two 
stale  stories  and  a  wire-service 
dispatch.  "For  the  moment, 
unwired  news  junkies  needn't 
worry  that  they're  missing 
much,”  Rich  wrote. 

In  the  week  following  the 


users  calculate  how  they  would  fare  under  a  flat  tax. 

Those  kinds  of  capabilities  are  “the  core”  of  the  Microsoft 
alliance,  says  Martin  Yudkovitz,  president  of  NBC  Interac¬ 
tive  Media,  the  network’s  new-media  umbrella  group.  They 
are  also  precursors  of  the  more  sophisticated,  sound  and 
video-based  applications  that  both  partners  expect  will 
eventually  dominate  the  Web.  “We  are  not  playing  this  game 
for  what  it  is  today,”  says  Yudkovitz.  “We  are  playing  this 
game  for  what  we  believe  it  will  become:  a  video-oriented, 
mass-market  information  vehicle.” 

But  MSNBC  Online  is  just  one  part  of  the 
company’s  overall  strategy  for  becoming  the 
dominant  news  and  entertainment  brand  in 
cyberspace.  NBC  has  also  fielded  a  pair  of 
Web  sites:  NBC.com  ( www.nbc.com )  and 
SuperNet  (go  word  =  nbc)  the  latter  of 
which  hangs  its  hat  on  MSN.  Content-wise, 
the  two  are  similar,  although  SuperNet 
makes  greater  use  of  technologies  like 
Microsoft’s  Media  View,  a  tool  that  lets  designers  create 
CD-quality  graphics.  And  SuperNet  may  eventually  become 
the  repository  of  as-yet-unidentified  premium  material, 
which  would  live  behind  a  subscription  wall. 

“The  distinction  [between  the  two  sites]  isn’t  very  con¬ 
crete,”  says  Edmund  P.  Sanctis,  senior  vice  president  and 
executive  producer  of  NBC  Interactive  Media.  “It’s  an  area 
that,  as  Microsoft  moves  to  the 
Web,  we  will  be  constantly  reset¬ 
ting  and  recalibrating.” 

Sanctis  presides  over  both  sites, 
which  are  operated  by  a  staff  of 
40.  Many  came  from  NBC’s 
broadcast  side;  once  on  Sanctis’s 
team  they  must  learn  HTML, 
even  if  they  are  primarily  content 
providers.  Despite  the  lower — for 
now — profile  of  the  online 
service,  Sanctis  says  he’s  had  no 
shortage  of  people  asking  to  come 
aboard.  Titles  in  NBC’s  online 
world  generally  parallel  tradition¬ 
al  broadcast  titles:  producer, 
editor,  etc.,  and  salaries  are  com-  - 
parable  as  well,  so  the  move  is  a 
lateral  one  for  most  employees. 

Much  of  the  content  on  NBC’s 
Web  sites  is — predictably — pro¬ 
motional:  Chat  with  the  stars  of 
Another  World ;  preview  the  new 
fall  lineup;  see  which  fugitive 
from  justice  got  nabbed  thanks  to 
Unsolved  Mysteries.  But  there  are 
also  some  unusual  grace  notes, 


most  notably  Studio  Noir,  which  profiles  black  musicians 
and  includes  audio  clips  of  their  work.  And  while  the  origi¬ 
nal  cartoon  Digital  Bob  isn’t  especially  amusing,  the  archive 
of  NBC  peacocks  through  history  (downloadable  as  anima¬ 
tion)  is. 

Sanctis  agrees  that  promoting  the  broadcast  side  is  an  im¬ 
portant  objective  ofNBC.com  and  SuperNet.  But  he  empha¬ 
sizes  that  original  content — exemplified  by  a  series  of 
“hyperchannels”  or  online  events — is  the  site’s  lifeblood.  (See 
related  story,  below.)  “We  want  an  online,  24-hour,  living, 
breathing  presence  for  NBC,”  says  Sanctis.  The  Web  will  also 
serve  as  a  development  lab  for  content  that  could  eventually 
migrate  to  broadcast  or  cable.  Even  Digital  Bob  “could  show 
up  as  a  nested  element  in  a  cable  program  or  maybe  in  one  of 
those  NBC  2000  windows  between  shows,”  he  says. 

Of  the  two  initiatives  that  round  out  NBC’s  online  portfo¬ 
lio,  one  is  essentially  the  Webification  of  an  existing  product; 
the  other  incorporates  a  whole  new  technology.  The  former, 
Desktop  Video,  has  been  around  as  a  proprietary  service  for 
several  years,  delivering  coverage  of  corporate  announce¬ 
ments,  congressional  testimony  and  exclusive  CEO  inter¬ 
views  to  the  desktop.  Soon,  customers  will  be  able  to  retrieve 
their  information  from  a  Web  site,  losing  some  audio  and 
video  quality  but  saving  money  on  the  equipment  needed  to 
receive  it.  NBC  is  also  selling  Desktop  Video  to  Internet 
service  providers,  who  can  resell  it  to  their  customers  as  a 
premium.  The  network  expects  the  Net-based  offering  to 


Real  Time,  Real  Terror 


NBC'S  WEB  SITE  TAKES 
VISITORS  TO  THE  HEART 
OF  A  KILLER  STORM 

While  eight  climbers  were 
freezing  to  death  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Everest  last 
May,  Philip  Erard  was 
slogging  away  at  his  desk 


in  a  Manhattan  investment 
firm.  But  Erard  knew  their 
fates  almost  as  soon  as  did 
the  survivors  who  made  it 
back  to  base  camp. 

Since  mid-April,  Erard  had 


been  logging  on  to  NBC's 
Web  site  once  or  twice  a  day 
from  work  to  follow  the 
climbers'  progress.  As 
chairman  of  the  New  York 
section  of  the  American 
Alpine  Club  and  an  acquain¬ 
tance  of  several  of  the 
climbers,  he  had  a  personal 
connection  to  the  drama. 
"The  immediacy  was  really 
quite  extraordinary,”  says 
Erard.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
information  that  was 
reported  as  it  was  happen¬ 
ing,  some  of  which  was 
factual,  some  of  which  was 
not.  But  that's  the  way 
the  world  really  works  in 

Climber  Sandy  Hill  Pittman  (above)  chronicled 
the  ill-fated  trek  of  the  Everest  Assault  '96 
team  (right)  for  NBC.  com. 
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appeal  to  small  compa¬ 
nies,  and  even  highly 
networked  individuals, 
who  can’t  afford  the 
proprietary  service. 

An  offshoot  of  the 
Desktop  Video  project 
is  NBC’s  move  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  video  delivery 
to  corporate  intranets. 

In  conjunction  with 
the  GE  Research  and 
Development  Center 
(a  unit  of  NBC’s  par¬ 
ent,  General  Electric 
Co.)  the  company  has 
developed  a  suite  of 
authoring  tools  that 
allows  corporate  users  to  add  multimedia  to  their  own  Web 
sites.  And  if  that  multimedia  happens  to  come  from 
Desktop  Video,  well,  hey,  so  much  the  better. 

Say  an  executive  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  sees  on  his  Desktop 
Video  system  an  announcement  by  Honda  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  Asia  model  and  thinks  the  rest  of  the  staff  should 
see  it  too.  Using  the  authoring  tool,  he  can  copy  the  video 
clip  onto  the  Ford  intranet,  perhaps  adding  his  own  take  on 
the  announcement’s  implications  for  Ford.  He  can  also  add 


clips  to  the  company’s  external  site,  although  in  that  case 
he’d  probably  want  to  wait  until  his  own  CEO  has  given  a 
presentation  about  Ford’s  plans  for  Mazda. 

NBC  also  plans  to  license  the  software  to  its  affiliates,  who 
“can  put  up  their  six  o’clock  newscast  on  their  Web  sites  so 
people  who  missed  [it]  can  go  in  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  and 
pull  up  the  big  story,”  says  Michael  Wheeler,  president  of 
Desktop  Video.  That’s  good  news  for  viewers,  many  of 
whom  aren’t  at  home  when  the  news  airs,  and  also  for  the  af- 


a  crisis  situation." 

NBC.com's  coverage  of  the 
Everest  climb-one  of  a 
series  of  online  initiatives  that 
the  network  stores  on  "hyper- 
channels'-makes  abundantly 
clear  why  the  Web  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  a  mere  supplement 
to  established  media.  Working 
with  a  software  company  called 
TerraQuest,  the  network  posted 
daily  dispatches  from  climber 
Sandy  Hill  Pittman,  who  sent 
text  and  images  to  NBC's  New 


■adquarters 
using  a  laptop 
computer,  satellite 
phone  and  digital 
camera.  "It  was  first- 
person,  real-time 
coverage,"  says 
Edmund  P.  Sanctis, 
senior  vice  president 
and  executive  producer  of  NBC 
Interactive  Media.  "It  was  the 
story  unfolding  in  Sandy's  own 
words." 

Those  words  continued  even 
after  a  storm-in  which  several 
climbers  were  lost  and  eight 
died-broke  on  the  mountain. 

For  the  Web  team,  Everest 
instantly  vaulted  to  top  priority, 
with  12  people  assigned  to  work 
on  that  portion  of  the  site.  "It 
was  such  a  privilege  to  be  in  the 


middle  of  this  swirl  of  events," 
says  Todd  Harris,  a  senior 
producer  for  NBC  Interactive 
Media  who  was  Pittman's  main 
contact.  "We  had  a  lot  of 
all-nighters.  We  drank  a  lot 
of  coffee." 

NBC.com  broke  the  story  first, 
and  quickly  became  the  chief 
source  of  information  for  other 
media  outlets  (several  of  which 
used  NBC  photos  without 
attribution,  Sanctis  says).  It  was 
also  a  prime  resource  for  the 
public,  especially  for  the  loyal 
readers  who  not  only  had  been 
following  the  group's  exploits 
but  also  had  been  e-mailing 
them  questions  and  words 
of  encouragement  through 
the  site. 

But  in  the  end,  what  Harris 


valued  most  about  the  experi¬ 
ence  was  the  close  collaboration 
that  sprang  up  between  NBC's 
interactive  and  broadcast  sides. 
Communication  was  constant 
between  his  group,  on  the  17th 
floor  of  30  Rockefeller  Center, 
and  NBC  News  on  the  13th.  Tom 
Brokaw  interviewed  an  exhaust¬ 
ed  Pittman  online,  first  promot¬ 
ing  the  conversation  in  his 
broadcast. 

"For  probably  the  first  time  ev¬ 
er,  the  news  was  breaking 
online  and  on  the  air,  and  we 
were  providing  information  back 
and  forth,"  says  Harris.  "We  had 
this  kind  of  synergy  that  a  lot  of 
people  talk  about  but  few  really 
achieve.  I  think  this  is  the  real 
precursor  to  what  MSNBC  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  like."  -L.  Buchanan 
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We  Are  The  Men  From  Texaco.com 

HOW  WILL  NBC  MAKE  MONEY  ON  ITS  NEW  MEDIA  VENTURES ?  ANY  WAY  IT  CAN. 


NBC  is  pretty  darn  certain  that  online 
advertising  is  going  to  fly.  But  even  if  it 
doesn't,  the  company  has  several  other 
baskets  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  "One 
of  the  advantages  of  interactive  media  is 
that  it  has  multiple  revenue  streams," 
says  Martin  Yudkovitz,  president  of  NBC 
Interactive  Media. 

Although  the  network  expects  MSNBC 
Online  to  be  entirely  advertising-support¬ 
ed  at  first,  Yudkovitz  says  it  will  eventual¬ 
ly  sequester  premium  material  behind  a 
subscription  wall.  Taking  a  cut  for 
facilitating  online  transactions  between 
advertisers  and  consumers  is  another 
possibility.  Finally,  it  can  make  money  by 

filiates,  who  get  a  shot  at  additional  ad 
revenue.  “An  advertiser  buys  the 
weather  forecast  when  it’s  seen  live, 
and  also  has  an  advertising  presence 
on  the  Net  version,”  Wheeler  explains. 

The  final  arrow  in 
NBC’s  quiver  is  the 
most  innovative  and 
therefore,  potentially, 
the  riskiest.  Called  In¬ 
tercast,  it  is  a  technology 
that  embeds  data  into 
video  signals,  allowing 
the  network  to  send 
HTML  pages  along  with  its  regular 
programming.  Both  the  program  and 
the  associated  information  travel  the 
same  route  as  a  normal  television  sig¬ 
nal — over  cable,  a  master  antenna  or 
even  rabbit  ears — and  through  a  device 
that  plugs  into  the  back  of  a  specially 
configured  PC.  (Several  vendors, 
including  IBM  Corp.  and  Packard  Bell 
Electronics  Inc.,  began  selling  the 
PCs  last  June.  Other  PCs  can  be 
Intercast-enabled  with  the  purchase 
of  a  special  card.) 

The  goal  here  is  to  conflate  the  kinds 
of  information  offered  on  MSNBC  On¬ 
line  and  the  Web  sites  with  more  tradi¬ 
tional  programming.  If,  for  example, 
another  black  church  in  the  South  has 
gone  up  in  flames,  Tom  Brokaw  may 


developing  content  designed  to  deliver 
viewers  to  a  specific  cable  carrier. 

"If,  for  example,  TCI  is  launching  an 
@Home  cable  modem  service,  but  they 
don't  have  programming  for  it,  they  will 
say  to  people  like  us,  'If  you  develop  pro¬ 
gramming  that  is  geared  to  a  cable  mo¬ 
dem  so  I  can  sell  cable  modems  to  these 
people,  then  I  will  pay  you  a  monthly  fee 
for  every  one,'”  says  Yudkovitz. 

But  for  now,  at  least,  advertising  re¬ 
mains  the  focus.  MSNBC's  ad  force  is 
offering  potential  sponsors  a  cross-media 
package:  Buy  the  cable  channel  and  the 
online  service  and  get  a  better  price  for 
both.  (Microsoft  has  its  own  sales  force 

have  just  enough  time  to  give  it  a  quick 
once-over.  MSNBC  Online  has  a  data¬ 
base  of  burnings  created  to  comple¬ 
ment  a  previous  cable  report,  but  the 
network  really  doesn’t  want  Tom  end- 


representing  only  MSNBC  Online.)  That 
strategy  could  work,  according  to  Larry 
Cerbrandt,  a  senior  analyst  and  vice 
president  at  media  research  consultancy 
Paul  Kagan  Associates  Inc.  "NBC  has  an 
advantage  over  many  other  players  in  that 
it  already  has  a  huge  relationship  with 
advertisers,"  he  says.  "They  have  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  do  some  very  creative  packaging." 

At  press  time,  NBC  had  only  signed  up 
a  few  advertisers  for  MSNBC  Online.  But 
that  is  neither  surprising  nor  discourag¬ 
ing,  according  to  Yudkovitz.  "It's  slow 
growth,  which  we're  perfectly  happy 
with,"  he  says.  "Advertising  on  the  Web  is 
small.  It's  badly  metered.  So  far,  it's  been 
badly  sold.  But  it's  real,  [and]  the  case 
is  being  proven  that  it's  a  legitimate 
media  buy."  -L  Buchanan 

ing  every  segment  with,  “Please  see 
our  Web  site  for  more  information.” 

But  using  Intercast,  the  network  can 
actually  send  those  pages  along  with 
the  regular  video  signal.  The  viewer 
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Clothespin  company’s  Web  site  hauls  in  182,930  hits. 


The  RS/6000  Web  Server  You  cant  always  tell  how  unexpected 
events  will  impact  your  Web  site.  But,  with  the  RS/6000  ”  Web  server,  you 
can  be  prepared  for  whatever  business  comes  your  way.  You  wont  find  a 
more  scalable  Web  server.  Or  a  more  secure  one. 

For  the  latest  scoop,  call  1 800  IBM-3333,  ext.  FA055,  iEF 

or  drop  by  www.rs6000.ibm.com  on  the  Net.  ===?=  ”=. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  RS/6000  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  The  IBM  home  page  can  be  tound  at  www  ibm.com  ©1996  IBM  Corporation 
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Every  company  in  the  world  has  an  APB  out  for  this  venerable  yet  elusive 
character.  This  experienced  webmaster  is  wanted  for  his/her:  Marketing 

savvy  Technical  prowess  HTML,  VRML  and  Java  programming  ability 
Strategic  business  planning  capabilities  Web  writing  and  editing  skills 
Are  You  Really  Out  There?  How  Much  Are  You  Worth?  Will  You  Be  Caught? 


The  Professional  Webmaster:  Roles,  Responsibilities,  Relationships 


COME  JOIN  US: 

Oct.  7-21  at  www.web- master.  com / 
forums/ 'career.html  and  interact 
with  Web  experts  who  will  be 
online  to  offer  advice  and  insight 
on  managing  a  webmaster’s 
professional  development. 

Issues  to  be  covered  include: 

•  Webmaster  job  descriptions 
•Salaries  •  Skill  sets  •  Recruiting/ 
Hiring  •  Internet/Intranet  issues 

•  Future  Prospects 


CIO  Communications,  Inc.  • 


TALK  TO  OUR 
GUEST  PANELISTS: 

Tim  1 1  organ 

Webmaster,  CIO  Communications 
Leigh  Buchanan 
Executive  Editor, 

WebMaster  Magazine 
Anne  Stuart 
Senior  Editor, 

WebMaster  Magazine 
Randy  J.  Hinrichs 
Internet/Intranet Author 


Matthew  Cutler 
President,  Webmaster's  Guild , 
Founder  and  Director  of  Business 
Development,  Net.  Genesis  Corp. 

And  other  experts. 

DATES:  Oct.  7-  21 

BE  AN  INNER  CIRCLE  MEMBER 

As  a  participant  in  this  forum,  you 
will  be  automatically  notified,  via 
e-mail,  of  future  forums. 


492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  01701  •  (508)  872-0080 


Software  and  Technology 

NBC's  Interactive  Media  sites  run  on  a  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  SunSparc  20  machine.  At 
press  time,  the  company  was  planning  to  shift  NBC.com  outside  the  General  Electric 
Co.  firewall  to  a  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Internet  Information  Server  platform,  using  Mi¬ 
crosoft's  ISAPI  server  extensions  and  SQL  Server  database  access.  That  move  will  allow 
NBC  to  create  more  Common  Gateway  Interface-based  interactive  features,  according 
to  Director  of  Production  Dave  Britton.  The  company  converted  its  HTTP  servers  from 
CERN  software  to  a  Netscape  Communications  Corp.  Commerce  Server  in  July  to  cope 
with  the  heavy  activity  on  its  Olympics  pages.  NBC  also  expects  to  make  much  greater 
use  of  Java  with  the  release  of  Microsoft's  Internet  Explorer  3.0. 


sees  Tom  speaking  in  a  window  in  one 
corner  of  her  PC  screen  while  the  site 
information  appears  in  another  win¬ 
dow.  All  she  has  to  do  is  click  on  an 
icon,  and  data  comes  up  instantly.  The 
pages  have  already  been  transmitted  to 
her  computer,  so  there’s  no  waiting. 

“We’ll  create  pages  for  a  story  specif¬ 
ically,  or  in  some  cases  it  might  be  in¬ 
formation  we’ve  already  created  for  the 
Web  site,”  says  Ken  Bronfin,  former 
general  manager  of  NBC  Data  Net¬ 
work.  “If  we  didn’t  have  time  to  create 
something — say  there’s  an  airplane 
crash  at  five  o’clock  right  before  the 
Nightly  News — we  might  just  send 
URLs  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  the  airline  involved.”  (The 
latter  option,  of  course,  would  require 
users  to  log  onto  the  Internet,  since  the 
computer  isn’t  connected  while 
Intercast  is  running.) 

At  first,  the  network  will  Intercast 
only  programs  supported  by  advertis¬ 
ers,  who  it  hopes  will  sponsor  entire 
programs  the  way  Texaco  used  to  spon¬ 
sor  Milton  Berle.  Under  that  scenario,  a 
normal  video  ad  would  appear  in  the 
Tom  Brokaw  window,  and  information 
from  the  sponsor’s  Web  site  would 
appear  in  the  other  window.  Bronfin 
concedes  that  it  will  be  a  hard  sell  to 
advertisers  at  first  since  the  Intercast 
audience  is  starting  from  zero.  But  he 
argues  that  ultimately,  advertisers  “will 
get  a  lot  more  per  pair  of  eyeballs  with 
an  Intercast  program,  because  studies 
show  that  when  you  watch  something 
interactively,  even  the  commercials  are 
more  memorable.” 

The  need  for  an  installed  hardware 
base  and  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  model 
make  Intercast  an  unlikely  success 


story  in  the  short  term.  But  the  project 
requires  only  a  minimal  investment 
from  NBC,  which  is  developing  the 
technology  as  part  of  a  consortium  that 
includes  Intel  Corp.  and  IBM.  (Several 
other  media  companies,  including 
Viacom  International  Inc.  and  the 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc.,  will 
also  be  Intercasting  programs.)  “We’re 
not  digging  up  any  streets;  were  not 
putting  $5,000  converters  on  top  of  TV 
sets;  we’re  not  building  any  infrastruc¬ 
ture,”  says  Bronfin.  “The  cost  to  us  is 
incredibly  low.” 


The  other  broadcast  networks  will 
eventually  have  access  to  Intercast  as 
well,  but  NBC  expects  to  be  the  sole 
user  through  much  of  1997.  Indeed, 
the  other  networks  are  trailing  NBC 
online  in  general,  says  Kagan’s 
Gerbrandt,  although  he  did  single  out 
ABC’s  ESPNET  SportZone,  a  joint 
venture  with  Starwave  Corp.,  for 
praise.  And  several  analysts  have  said 
that  from  MSNBC’s  viewpoint,  CNN 
remains  the  one  to  beat. 

But  Gerbrandt  says  NBC’s  real 
challenge  will  be  breaking  with 
convention,  working  in  new  ways  to 
exploit  a  medium  that  is  truly  different 
from  anything  it  has  dealt  with  in  its 
70-year  history.  “I’ll  be  curious  to  see 
how  willing  they  are  to  try  a  lot  of  new 
things,  most  of  which  probably  won’t 
work,”  he  says.  “But  frankly,  that  is  the 
nature  of  television.” 


WebMaster  Executive  Editor 
Leigh  Buchanan  can  be  reached  at 
buchanan@cio.com. 


Camping  equipment  Web  site  lands  2.1  million  hits. 


The  RS/6000  Web  Server  You  cant  always  tell  how  unexpected 
events  will  impact  your  Web  site.  But,  with  the  RS/6000™  Web  server,  you 
can  be  prepared  for  whatever  business  comes  your  way.  You  wont  find  a 
more  scalable  Web  server.  Or  a  more  secure  one. 

For  the  latest  scoop,  call  1 800  IBM-3333,  ext.  FA055,  £r 

or  drop  by  www.rs6000.ibm.com  on  the  Net.  ===r = 7  =  . 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet' 
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Latino  Roots 


H ISPAN ICS  HAVE  MUCH  LESS  ACCESS  TO  COMPUTERS  THAN  ANGLOS  DO.  SO  WHY  WOULD  ANYONE 
BUILD  A  WEB  SITE  AIMED  AT  THE  HISPANIC  MARKET?  THE  PICCOS  HAD  A  FEW  GOOD  REASONS. 


BY  WESLEY  C.  ROLLEY 


t's  plain  business  sense:  You  set  up  shop  where 

your  customers  are.  That’s  why  the  Internet  is  proving  so 
fruitful  for  businesses  peddling  products  to  the  young  and 
the  wired.  It’s  also  why  a  lot  of  companies,  not  wanting  to  be 
too  far  out  in  front  of  their  customer  bases,  haven’t  bothered 
to  dip  a  toe  in  the  digital  waters. 

Viewed  in  that  vein,  the  Latino  community  doesn’t  stand 
out  as  a  promising  target  for  Web-based  marketing.  Only 
13.1  percent  of  Latinos  have  PCs  in  their  homes,  according 
to  “Latinos  and  Information  Technology,”  a  study  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Tomas  Rivera  Center  (www.cgs.edu/inst/trc.html) . 
The  number  for  Anglos  is  28.6  percent,  and  the  gap  remains 
substantial  even  when  the  numbers  are  adjusted  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  education  and  income  levels. 

But  those  numbers  didn’t  discourage  Marty  and  Liz  Picco 
from  launching  Electric  Mercado  ( www.mercado.com ),  a 
commercial  site  aimed  at  the  Latino  population.  The  Piccos 
say  they  believe  in  the  power  of  niche  marketing,  particular¬ 
ly  when  the  niche  is  expected  to  grow  steadily  for  at  least  50 
years.  More  important,  they  wanted  to  share  with  the  world 
their  enthusiasm  for  Latino  culture. 

Like  the  Web  itself,  the  Piccos’  marriage  represents  a 
blend  of  content  and  technology  skills.  Liz  Picco  is  a  writer 
and  a  former  associate  editor  for  CTB/McGraw-Hill.  Marty 
was  a  founder  and  director  of  multimedia  company  Parallax 
Graphics  Inc.  as  well  as  a  principal  at  Focal  Point  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  a  consultancy  specializing  in  video  and  network¬ 
ing  architecture. 

In  1994,  the  couple  sold  their  house  in  California  and 
spent  six  months  in  Oaxaca,  in  Central  Mexico.  There 


they  found  a  vibrant  arts  culture  whose  artisans,  except  for  a 
few  lucky  enough  to  be  represented  in  Mexico  City  galleries, 
lacked  distribution  outside  the  towns  and  villages  where 
they  worked.  That  was  a  shame,  the  couple  thought,  but 
there  was  little  they  could  do  about  it. 

The  Piccos  returned  to  California  in  1995,  just  as  the  Web 
was  beginning  to  emerge  into  the  popular  consciousness. 

It  was  multimedia.  It  was  universal.  And,  they  soon  real¬ 
ized,  it  was  just  the  vehicle  they  needed  to  bring  Latino 
culture  to  the  world. 

So  the  Piccos  started  going  to  Internet  conferences  and 
trade  shows  and  mulling  over  the  design  for  their  site.  They 
hit  on  the  metaphor  of  the  mercado,  which  literally  means 
“marketplace”  but  in  Mexican  towns  suggests  the  cultural 
heart  of  a  community. 

The  Piccos  understood  that  from  a  business  standpoint 
building  a  Web  site  for  the  Latino  community  meant  climb¬ 
ing  out  on  a  shaky  limb.  Latinos  are  underrepresented  not 
only  online  but  also  in  the  U.S.  population.  Just  over  10 
percent  of  U.S.  citizens  identify  themselves  as  Hispanic, 
according  to  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  But  the 
Piccos  had  some  good  news  as  well:  Hispanics  are  the  fastest 
growing  ethnic  segment  in  the  United  States. 

The  couple  started  with  $25,000.  To  cut  costs,  they  moved 
into  the  second  floor  of  their  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  office, 
which  was  equipped  with  a  kitchenette.  Much  of  the 
initial  work  was  done  by  contractors,  including  an 
HTML  scriptor,  a  copy  editor, 

a  graphic  arts  director, 
an  art  assistant,  an 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  GRANT  INNES/LINK 


Right  now,  thousands  of  people  are  headed  straight  for  your  Web  site 
Tomorrow,  there  could  be  millions  more. 

What  message  do  you  want  to  send  them? 


Server  unavailable.  Try  again  later. 


Connecting  to  Server. 


The  RS/6000  Web  Server  In  business  today,  you 
cant  always  predict  how  unexpected  events  will  impact 
your  Web  site.  But  with  the  RS/600CT  Web  server,  you  can 
be  prepared  for  whatever  comes  your  way. 

For  example,  RS/6000  UNIX*  servers  can  outscale 
anything  out  there,  giving  you  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
any  business  opportunity  -  whether  its  around  the  bend 
or  down  the  road. 

Just  as  important,  you  wont  find  a  more  security- 
minded  server.  From  authentication  to  access  control,  the 
RS/6000  provides  security  features  designed  to  prevent 


your  data  from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands.  And  we 
offer  RS/6000  Web  servers  with  everything  you’ll  need  to 
get  your  Web  site  up  and  running  fast,  including  IBM  and 
Netscape'  software. 

If  you’re  serious  about  doing  business  on  the  Web,  start 
with  a  serious  server:  the  RS/6000  Web  server.  For  our 
free  guide,  “Building  Your  Web  Site’,’  call  1  800  IBM-3333, 
ext.  FA055.  Better  yet,  contact  our  RS/6000  Web  server 
at  www.rs6000.ibm.com 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet™ 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  RS/6000  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ol  IBM  Corp  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited,  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  ol  their  respective  companies. The  IBM  home  page  can  be  found  at  www.ibm.com  ©1996  IBM  Corp. 
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English-Spanish  translator  and  a 
proofreader. 

Marty  provided  the  technical  archi¬ 
tecture  and  networking  expertise, 
powering  the  site  with  two  Pentium 
90s,  one  for  storing  code  and  running 
interactive  programs  and  the  other  for 
static  programs.  For  graphics,  the  site 
relies  on  a  Power  Macintosh  8100  run¬ 
ning  Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s  Adobe 
Photoshop  and  Adobe  Illustrator. 

In  September  1995,  Electric  Merca¬ 
do  went  online  with  parts  in  English 
and  parts  in  Spanish.  At  launch,  the 
site — which  has  a  magazine  format 
and  a  monthly  publication  schedule — - 
offered  an  electronic  version  of  the 
bilingual  magazine  El  Andar;  a  food 
page  called  Comida  Corrida;  a  page 
showcasing  Latino  artists,  musicians 
and  writers;  and  a  page  featuring 
Mexican  Loterfa,  or  bingo.  Today, 
Electric  Mercado  combines  more  than 
150  pages  of  features  about  Hispanic 
arts,  music  and  literature  with  related 
merchandising  of  such  items  as  CDs  of 
Cuban  music  and  mouse  pads  adorned 
with  pictures  of  saints. 

As  the  site  has  grown,  the  Piccos 
have  refined  its  look.  For  example, 
pictures  of  hot  chilis  on  a  background 
developed  from  a  scanned  tortilla  dec¬ 
orate  the  pages  of  the  food  section.  The 
Piccos  have  also  attracted  content  from 
respected  Latino  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  El  Teatro  Campesino,  the  San 
Juan  Bautista  theater  company  found¬ 
ed  by  Luis  Valdez  (writer  and  director 
of  the  movie  La  Bamba  and  author  of 
the  Broadway  play  Zoot  Suit). 

Unlike  other  big  Latino  sites 
(LatinoNet,  LatinoLink),  Elec¬ 
tric  Mercado  is  a  commercial 
marketplace  in  a  big  way.  Last  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  Piccos  installed  a  secure  server 
environment  based  on  CyberCash 
Inc.’s  CyberCash  merchant  software, 
and  the  site  now  processes  online 
transactions,  selling  art,  crafts  and 
CDs  from  a  page  called  Los  Puestos. 
Many  of  the  crafts,  such  as  leather 
products  and  dolls,  are  made  by  arti¬ 


sans  in  Jalisco.  As  visitors  wander 
through  the  marketplace,  they  carry 
electronic  shopping  baskets  to  which 
they  can  add  items  from  various  stores; 
at  the  end,  Electric  Mercado  processes 
the  sales  and  takes  a  commission.  So 
far,  the  Piccos  have  found,  their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  buying  mainly  folk  art, 
T-shirts  and  note  cards. 

Felicia  Rice,  owner  of  Moving  Parts 
Press,  which  sells  books  through  Los 
Puestos,  says  the  site  provides  a  small, 
steady  revenue  stream — usually  one  or 
two  orders  a  week.  But  there  are  fringe 
benefits.  “It’s  also  a 
major  selling  point  for 
me  in  trying  to  attract 
new  authors,”  says  Rice. 

“I  can  demonstrate  to 
them  how  I  promote 
their  works.” 

Early  customers  to  the 
site  placed  only  small  or¬ 
ders,  but  now  they  seem 
to  be  returning  for  more. 

The  Piccos  say  they  hope  their  recent 
move  to  accept  bank  ATM  cards  as 
well  as  credit  cards  will  encourage 
people  to  buy. 

But  the  real  challenge  is  persuading 
potential  advertisers  that  a  Latino  site 
will  attract  people  who  will  spend 
money.  Since  last  November,  the 
Piccos  have  been  trying  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  to  national  and  international 
companies  eager  to  reach  a  Latino 
market.  Their  posted  rates  range  from 
$300  to  $500  per  month,  depending  on 
placement  and  length  of  commitment. 
And  while  no  one  has  signed  on  yet, 
the  Piccos  say  negotiations  are  under¬ 
way  with  several  likely  sponsors. 

In  order  to  entice  advertisers,  the 
Piccos  have  been  accumulating  as 
much  quantitative  and  qualitative  data 
about  their  visitors  as  possible.  One  in¬ 
teresting  fact  they  have  gleaned  from 
online  registration  forms,  e-mail 
comments  and  transaction  logs  is  that 
not  only  Latinos  are  drawn  to  their 
site.  Indeed,  visitors  have  flocked  to 
Electric  Mercado  from  more  than  35 
countries,  and  only  30  percent  have 


said  that  Spanish  is  their  first  language. 
Many  visitors  appear  to  be  third- 
generation  and  baby-boomer  Latinos 
trying  to  rediscover  their  roots,  while 
others  are  learning  Spanish  and  want 
to  buy  books  or  related  products  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the 
language.  And  many,  of  course,  are 
just  curious. 

In  order  to  increase  that  traffic,  Liz 
spends  much  of  her  time  promoting 
Electric  Mercado  in  every  medium  she 
can  find.  The  site  has  been  featured  in 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  in  The 


Nation  and  on  Vista  L.A.,  a  television 
program  that  targets  Latinos  and  is 
produced  by  KABC  in  Los  Angeles. 
Articles  about  Electric  Mercado  also 
appear  in  Spanish-language  magazines 
on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Piccos’  original  business  fore¬ 
cast  was  that  they  would  earn  enough 
from  sales  commissions  and  sponsor¬ 
ships  to  break  even  by  the  end  of  their 
first  year.  They  say  it’s  still  possible,  but 
they  won’t  be  discouraged  if  it  doesn’t 
happen.  Turning  a  profit,  they  add,  is 
just  a  matter  of  time. 

In  the  meantime,  their  Web  site  is 
growing,  their  target  audience  is 
expanding  and  their  satisfaction  with 
their  efforts  is  high.  And  they  know 
that  progress  doesn’t  always  follow  a 
straight  line.  After  all,  it  was  an  extend¬ 
ed  trip  along  the  back  roads  of  Mexico 
that  sparked  the  idea  for  the  business 
that  has  become  their  life.  CO 


Wesley  C.  Rolley  is  an  Internet 
consultant  and  site  developer  based  in 
Morgan  Hill,  Calif.  He  can  be  reached 
at  wrolley@garlic.com. 
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The  Internet’s  Most  Powerful 
E-mail  Software  Strikes  Again. 


“Eudora  Pro  is  as 
good  as  it  gets.”  — NetGuide 

“Eudora  Pro  is  to  e-mail  what 
Netscape  is  to  Web  browsers.  ” 
— S.F.  Chronicle 


Stellar 


““  phone  and  fax  numbers.  You  can  even  stylize  text 

to  make  messages  look  like  word-processed 
^  documents.  And  since  Eudora  Pro  3.0  is 
I  so  easy  to  use,  switching  your  company’s 
e-mail  software  is  a  breeze. 

To  find  out  more,  just  call  1-800-2-EUDORA, 
ext.  86092.  Or  send  us  e-mail  at  eudora-sales2i 
@eudora.com.  Or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.eudora.com/web  to 
download  Eudora  Pro  3.0  and  use  it  Pv 

FREE  for  30  days.  Why  should  Mother  V  \ _ _ 

Nature  be  the  one  with  all  the  power?  e  u  d  o  r  a 


INTRODUCING  EUDORA  PRO™  3.0. 

With  10  million  users,  Eudora®  products  have 
made  a  huge  impact  on  the  Internet.  And  now  ^ 
there’s  something  even  more  powerful:  Eudora  I 
Pro  3.0,  written  to  official  Internet  standards. 

Eudora  Pro  3.0  has  improved  message  filtering 
and  mail  management  tools  that  help  you  sort  large 
volumes  of  e-mail  in  seconds.  Advanced  drag-and-drop  capabilities 
let  you  easily  attach  files  and  manipulate  text.  Live  hot  links  auto¬ 
matically  open  your  Web  browser  and  other  Internet  applications. 
And  an  expanded  Address  Book  lets  you  store  addresses  and 


Information  regarding  the  number  Of  Eudora  Light  and  Pro  users  provided  by  the  Third  MIDS  Internet  Demographic  Survey,  December 
1 905,  and  I  DC:  Eudora  is  a  division  of  QUALCOMM.  QUALCOMM  Enterprise  Software  Technologies,  6455  Lusk  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92121  -2779 j  USA.  ©  1996  QUALCOMM  Incorporated,  All  rights  reserved.  Eudora  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Board  of  Trustees  licensed  to  QUALCOMM  Incorporated.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


MacUser 


http://www.cio.com/forums/year2k.html 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


You've  got  questions  about 
the  year  2000  problem? 

The  year  2000  is  looming.  Will  your  systems  be  ready  in  time?  The  more  you  know  about 
managing  this  challenge,  the  better  off  you’ll  be.  But  no  magazine  could  possibly  cover  all  the 
implications  of  the  date  conversion  issue  in  one  article.  That’s  why,  in  addition  to  the  feature  story 
in  the  Sept.  15  issue  of  CIO  Magazine,  we’ve  extended  the  discussion  to  our  new  Online  Feature 
Forum  located  at  www.cio.com/forums/year2k.htTnl. 

Join  us  Sept.  16-30  and  interact  with  industry  experts,  CIO  writers  and  editors,  and  other 
CIOs  who  are  grappling  with  this  problem.  Find  out  lessons  learned,  benefits  gained, 


hardships  endured. 

Participants: 

•  Kathleen  M.  Adams,  associate  commissioner  for  systems 
design  and  development,  Social  Security  Administration; 
chair  of  governmental  interagency  task  force  on  the  date 
conversion  issue 


We've  got 
answers. 


•  Jim  Gillespie,  project  manager,  Yellow  Technology  Services 

•  Jim  Jones,  managing  director,  Information  Management  Forum 

•  John  Jung,  VP  of  systems  development  and  delivery,  Chubb  Insurance  Co. 

•  Leon  A.  Kappelman,  co-chair  of  the  SIM  Year  2000  Working  Group;  associate  professor, 
University  of  North  Texas  in  Denton 

•  Matt  Kistler,  project  manager,  Andersen  Consulting 

•  Miryam  Williamson,  contributing  editor,  CIO  Magazine 

Dates:  Sept.  16-30 

Be  An  Inner  Circle  Member 

As  an  added  benefit  to  participation  in  this  forum,  you  will  be  enrolled  in  The  Inner  Circle. 
Members  are  automatically  notified,  via  e-mail,  of  future  events  and  forums. 
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The  World’s  Largest  Internet,  Web  &  EMail  Conference  and  Exposition 


October  1-3, 1996 
Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre 
Toronto,  ONT 

October  15-17, 1996 
Hynes  Convention  Center  •  Boston,  MA 

February  19-21, 1997 
San  Jose  Convention  Center 
San  Jose,CA 


'j  ' 


Sponsored  by: 


rnr. 


DC/ 


Co-Sponsors: 


Contact  DCI  today  to  attend  or 
for  a  free  conference  brochure. 
CALL  508-470-3880. 


NFAWA02 


9  Dynamic  Conferences  for  the 
Business  Professional 

•  Net  Marketing 

•  Intranet  Solutions 

•  Commerce  on  the  Net 

•  Collaborative  Solutions 

•  Business  Cases  on  the  Internet 

•  Key  Web  Technologies 

•  Cutting  Edge  of  the  Internet 

•  EMail  Development 

•  Inter/Intranet  Infrastructure 

User  and  Developer  Conferences 

•  Java  Jolts  the  Internet  Conference 
Premieres  in  Boston 

•  Microsoft  Internet  User  and 
Developer  Conference 


Conference  and 
Exposition  Highlights 

•  Attend  Sessions  in  the  Exclusive 
Client/Server  on  the  Internet 
Conference 

-  Migrating  to  the  Internet 
-Application  Development 

-  Enhanced  Web  Environment 

•  Investigate  the  Intranet  at  the 
Intranet  Forum 

•  Over  100  Conference  Sessions  to 
Choose  From 

•  Hundreds  of  Live  Internet  Demos 
Every  Day 


FREE  Web  and  Internet  Access  for  All  Attendees 

Plus... Explore  over  500  Exhibits  Specific  to  the  Internet,  Web, 
and  EMail  Technologies 

EMail  Address:  ConfReg@dciexpo.com 

Conference  Program  Regularly  Updated  at  http://www.DCIexpo.com/ 


Event  Chairs 

George  Schussel,  DCI  •  Dale  Dougherty,  Songline  Studios 

Einar  Stefferud,  Network  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Key  Presenters 

Marvin  Runyon,  United  States 

Jim  Sterne,  Target  Marketing 

Postal  Service 

Gary  Bolles,  Evolve 

Bill  Raduchel,  Sun  Microsystems 

Vint  Cerf,  MCI 

Brad  Silverberg,  Microsoft 

Communications  Corp 

Corporation 

Richard  Williams,  Informix 

Michael  Wheeler,  NBC  Desktop  Video 

Dave  Taylor,  Intuitive  Systems 
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Need  up  to  the  minute  networking  information?  You  don’t  have 

M 

to  wait  for  the  #1  show  in  networking  anymore,  just  speed 
right  to  the  site  —  Interop  Online,  the  year-round  resource  for 
the  networking  community.  The  latest  industry  news,  reviews, 
expert  editorial,  technology  breakthroughs,  links  to  product 
information,  and  the  most  comprehensive  buying  tool  available 
\  are  all  just  a  click  away  on  Interop  Online. 

SSM  You  can  also  register  online,  arrange  your  show  and 

It** 

conference  schedule,  and  create  the  ultimate  NetWorid+Interop 
experience  with  the  Interop  Show  &  Conference  Planner 
(sponsored  by  ). 

.  Interop  Online.  It’s  the  networking  information  you  need...  now. 
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Continued  from  Page  64 


ASSETS,  ASSETS  EVERYWHERE 


A  good  Web  site  may 
be  composed  of  many 
things,  including  cor¬ 
porate  logos,  photos, 
text  and  audio  clips. 
Webmasters  call  these 
items  "digital  assets" 
and,  like  many  project 
managers,  often  can¬ 
not  remember  where 
they  put  what. 

According  to  The 
Bulldog  Croup  Inc., 
some  Web  site  man¬ 
agers  spend  30  per¬ 
cent  of  their  time  or¬ 
ganizing  media  assets 


for  deployment  on  the 
Web.  The  company's 
answer  is  its  Media 
Asset  Management 
Solution,  a  kind  of 
electronic  file  cabinet 
that  works  with  the  II- 
lustra  content  man¬ 
agement  system  from 
Informix  Software 
Inc.,  to  provide  a  com¬ 
panywide  portfolio  of 
all  assets:  images, 
sound,  graphics,  video 
and  alphanumerics. 
The  product  also 
allows  for  the  sharing, 


retrieval  and  registra¬ 
tion  of  these  elements 
and  lets  users  drag- 
and-drop  assets  from 
one  workspace,  such  as 
a  Web  page,  to  another, 
such  as  a  CD-ROM. 

The  product  is  avail¬ 
able  now  for  Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.'s  Chal¬ 
lenge  hardware  and 
will  move  to  other 
platforms  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  To  learn 
more,  do  the  Web  thing 
at  www.bulldog.ca  or 
call  415  594-9207. 


HOP  ON  POP 

So  far,  efforts  to  transmit  voice  over  the  Internet  have  been  so  rough  that  the  good 
old  telephone,  by  comparison,  sounds  like  a  technological  miracle.  That  hasn't 
stopped  NetCentric  Corp.  from  creating  a  suite  of  software  products  that  will  allow  In¬ 
ternet  Service  Providers  (ISPs)  to  offer  voice,  data  and  fax  communications  in  addition 

to  their  current  menu  of 
e-mail  and  Internet  access. 

POPware  (Point  of  Pres¬ 
ence)  is  installed  at  an  ISP, 
where  it  creates  a  unified 
network  for  transmission  of 
multiple  formats  over  the 
same  connection.  POPware 
exploits  the  essentially  free 
pipeline  of  the  Internet,  so 
users  can  place  a  call  from 
one  coast  to  another  for  the 
price  of  local  phone  service. 
POPware  also  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  company  to  buy  a 
LAN  fax  server,  a  digital 
monster  that  can  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  is 
likely  to  be  obsolete  before  it 
is  paid  for.  With  POPware,  companies  will  route  fax  communications  through  their 
ISPs.  Phone  communications  are  expected  to  follow. 

POPware  is  now  in  beta  and  should  be  available  this  fall.  For  more  information, 
hop  on  over  to  www.netcentric.com  or  call  them  at  617  720-5200. 


THE  RIGHTS 
STUFF 

Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  you  could  tag 
your  digital  creations  with  those 
little  plastic  things  they  use  in  clothing 
stores  so  that  anyone  trying  to  steal 
something  from  your  site  would  activate 
an  alarm?  v 

Well,  you  can't. 

But  you  can  make  it 
easier  for  folks  who 
want  to  "repurpose" 
your  material  on 
their  own  Web  sites 
or  elsewhere  to  do 
so  honestly.  The 
solution  comes 
from  NetRights  LLC, 
a  startup  founded 
by  John  Erickson,  a 
PhD  candidate  at 
Dartmouth  College 
in  Hanover,  N.H. 

The  company's  soft¬ 
ware  tool,  called 
Licenslt,  enables 
site  developers  to 
attach  electronic 
attribution  informa¬ 
tion  to  their  digital 
content  so  that 
visitors  know  who 
did  what  and,  more 
important,  what  belongs  to  whom.  Licens¬ 
lt  will  also  provide  links  from  Web  sites 
running  the  program  to  the  home 
pages  of  contributing  artists  or  writers 
so  that  visitors  can  negotiate  to  buy 
the  rights  to  their  material.  "Someone 
might  contact  a  photographer  and  say, 
'That's  a  cool  picture  of  the  Golden 
Cate  Bridge.  What  else  do  you  have?'" 
says  Erickson. 

Licenslt  was  in  beta  over  the  summer 
and  Erickson  said  he  expected  it  to  be 
ready  for  prime  time  this  fall.  For  more 
information,  surf  over  to  www. 
netrights.com  or  call  603  448-3355. 
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Web  Factory  Pro  Image  is 


ing  you  need  to  create  professional 


ages  in  one  seaml 


environment 


ets  you  begin  creating  ri 


From  beginner  to  expert,  Web  Factory  is  the 
total  solution  for  all  your  authoring  needs! 


Features: 


•  True  WYSIWYG  Environment  •  Two  Authoring  Options: 

•  Full  support  of  Frames,  Forms,  and  Tables  •  Write  plain  text  -  see  the  code 

•  Templates  Included  created 


•  Templates  Included  created 

Full  Featured  Image  Program  Creates:  •  Write  HTML  Source  -  see  the 


•  Banners-Graphics-lmage  Maps 


changes  appear 

Easy  Image  Import  and  Conversion 


•  GIF,  JPEG,  and  Transparent  Images 


JAVA,  Scripting  Tools,  and  Plug-in  Support  •  Live  Netscape™  or  Explorer™  Preview 


Web  Factory  Lite  offers  low  cost  web  page  creation  without  full  image  editing. 

An  easy  way  to  get  started! 

Build  a  better  Site! 

Web  Factory  -  For  Windows  95  and  NT 

visit  our  web  site  for  a  free  demo  http://www.tlco.com 


ALL  TOGETHER  NOW 

The  virtual  office  has  several  advantages  over  a  real  office— the  kind  with  bad  cof¬ 
fee  and  too  few  parking  places.  But  dispersed  work  teams  have  their  problems 
too,  and  one  of  them  pops  up  when  it's  time  to  get  the  whole  gang  together  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  important  documents.  Of 
course,  you  can  e-mail  or  fax 
drafts  to  all  parties,  and  they  can 
dutifully  e-mail  or  fax  them  back 
to  you  with  their  comments.  But 
the  result  may  be  six  different 
versions  of  the  document,  each 
with  some  changes  that  may  or 
may  not  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  draft-in  other  words,  a  mess. 

But  intranets,  as  we  all  know, 
are  shaping  up  as  a  groupware 
platform  par  excellence,  helped 
along  by  tools  like  SamePage  in¬ 
tranet  work  processor  from  WebFIow  Corp.  SamePage  enables  a  very  large  team  (Mar¬ 
keting  Vice  President  Richard  Rebh  says  TOO  team  members  would  be  no  problem)  to 
work  on  a  document  at  the  same  time. 

Which  raises  the  question:  How  do  you  put  the  skids  on  the  changes  of  a  certain 
team  member?  Not  a  problem.  SamePage  accords  different  levels  of  access  to  differ¬ 
ent  users  so  that  some  can  alter  a  document  while  others  can  only  sit  and  watch. 

For  more  information,  check  out  WebFIow  at  www.webflow.com  or  call  408  235-1400. 


AN  ONLINE  ADVANTAGE 


While  consultants  de¬ 
bate  the  financial  via¬ 
bility  of  advertising- 
driven  Web  sites, 
software  developers 
move  ahead,  creating 
tools  that  make  man¬ 
aging  Web  advertising 
easier  than  selling  it. 
NetGravity  Inc.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  recently  re¬ 
leased  AdServer,  a  tool 
that  handles  most  of 
the  business  of  selling 
and  posting  ads. 

AdServer  provides 
the  usual  tracking  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  counting 
impressions,  clicks 

Continued  on  Page  62 
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and  click-throughs 
(one  of  those  should 
be  reliable,  right?). 

But,  more  interesting¬ 
ly,  it  also  manages  a 
site's  ad  inventory, 
showing  how  much 
traffic  a  space  is  likely 
to  attract  and  rotating 
ads  so  that  advertisers 
receive  the  guaranteed 
number  of  impres¬ 
sions.  AdServer  also 
lets  advertisers  target 
groups  of  viewers 
based  on  criteria  like 
browser  type,  user  lo¬ 
cation,  proxy  server 
and  keyword  search 


(so  the  surfer  looking 
for  "chocolate"  gets 
the  Godiva  ad  and  not 
the  Weight  Watchers 
ad,  for  example).  It 
even  lets  advertising 
salespeople  place  their 
orders  online. 

In  other  words,  it 
allows  salespeople  to 
spend  more  time  in 
the  field  persuad¬ 
ing  advertisers  that 
the  Web  does  pay. 
Doesn't  it? 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  click  over  to 
www.netgravity.com  or 
call  415  655-4777. 


NAME  GAME 


What's  in  a  name?  For  NetOwl,  a 

new  Web  search  tool  from  SRA  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  the  key  to  finding  and 
classifying  information.  NetOwl  uses 
SRA's  NameTag  indexing  software  to 
search  either  a  corporate  intranet  or  des¬ 
ignated  Internet  sites  by  zeroing  in  on 
key  phrases-proper  names,  place  names, 
dates,  etc.  Then,  using  a  technology  origi¬ 
nally  developed  for  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity,  NetOwl  culls  meaningful  refer¬ 
ences  from  the  great  junk  heap  of 
phrases  that  happen  to  include  the  same 
words.  "If  you  search  for  SRA,"  says  Paul 
Jacobs,  SRA’s  product  marketing  director, 
"you  won't  get  'Satanic  Redemption  Asso¬ 
ciation.'  You'll  get  information  about  this 
company." 

NetOwl  then  indexes  the  material  and 
provides  automatic  hypertext  links  to  rel¬ 
evant  data.  The  product  is  fast:  Its  index¬ 
ing  engine  runs  at  35,000  characters  per 
second.  And  it's  smart-smart  enough  to 
know  that  Bill  Clinton  and  William  Clin¬ 
ton  are  probably  the  same  guy. 

NetOwl  is  also  indefatigable.  Once  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  server,  it  continually  searches 
and  updates  its  index  with  new  informa¬ 
tion  published  on  the  sites  it  is  pro¬ 
grammed  to  search.  Like  ^  -  - 

Diogenes  searching  for 
an  honest  man,  Net¬ 
Owl  never  lets  up. 

The  product  sup¬ 
ports  most 
browsers  and 
desktop 
clients.  For 
informa¬ 
tion  or  to 
see  Net¬ 
Owl  at 
work,  visit 
SRA  at 
www.sra.com 
or  call  703 
558-2162. 
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WebMaster 


Application  for  Free  Subscription 

If  you  need  to  conduct  business  for  profit  on  the  Web,  apply  for  a  free  subscription  today! 

You  must  sign  in  the  space  provided  below  in  order  for  your  application  to  be  accepted! 

I  wish  to  receive  a  free  subscription  to  WebMaster  Magazine.  DYes  □  No 


►  Signature 


Date 


WebMaster  Free  Subscription  Application  wms96 

You  must  answer  all  the  following  questions  and  sign  and  date  the  form  for  your  application  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Incomplete  forms  will  not  be  processed  or  acknowledged.  The  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the 
number  of  free  subscriptions  in  any  business  category 

Subscriptions  will  be  mailed  to  a  home  address  only  if  a  business  address  is  also  provided. 

Name: 

Title: 

Company: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Business  telephone: 

E-mail: 

Web  URL: 

Is  this  your  home  address?  D  YES  D  NO 
If  yes,  please  provide  your  business  address  below: 

Company  Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 


1 .  Are  you  involved  in  management  or  development  of 
World  Wide  Web  utilization  at  your  organization? 

□  Yes  □  No 

2 .  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  title 
within  your  organization?  (Check  one  only) 

□  1.  Webmaster 

□  2.  CEO,  President,  Owner,  Partner,  General  Manager 

□  3.  CIO/VP  of  Information  Systems/MIS/DP 

□  4.  Dir/Mgr  of  Information  Systems/MIS/DP 

□  5.  VP/Dir/Mgr  of  Networking  &  Communications 

Systems 

□  6.  CFO/VP/Dir/Mgr  Finance/Controller 

□  7.  Consultant 

□  8.  VP/Dir/Mgr  Accounting 

□  9.  VP/Dir/Mgr  Engineering/Manufaeturing 

□  10.  VP/Dir/Mgr  Marketing/Sales 

□  11.  COO/VP/Dir/Mgr  Operations/Administration/ 

Purchasing/Fluman  Resources 

□  12.  New  Media  Specialist 

□  13.  Content  Producer/Developer/Editor 

□  14.  Systems  Engineer/Programmer/Analyst 

□  99.  Other  (Please  specify)  _ 

3 .  What  is  your  primary  job  function  within  your 
organization?  (Check  one  only) 

Technical  Management 

□  1.  Webmaster 

□  2.  IS  management 

□  3.  Networking/LAN  management 

□  4.  Communications  management 
Corporate  Management 

□  5.  Executive  management 

□  6.  Marketing  management 

□  7.  Financial  management 

□  8.  Engineering  management 

□  9.  Sales  management 

□  10.  Operations  management 

□  99.  Other  (Please  specify)  _ 


4 .  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your 
organization’s  industry  or  function?  (Check  one  only) 

□  1.  Manufacturer  of  Computers,  Communication 

or  Peripheral  Equipment 

□  2.  Manufacturer  of  other  products/processes  not 

included  above 

□  3.  Finance:  Banking 

□  4.  Finance:  Insurance 

□  5.  Finance:  Real  Estate,  Credit  or  Securities 

□  6.  Wholesale  or  Retail  Trade 

□  7.  Government:  Federal,  State  or  Local 

□  8.  Military 

□  9.  Transportation:  Land,  Sea  or  Air 

□  10.  Education:  College,  University,  Library, 

Secondary,  Other 

□  11.  Health  Care/Pharmaceuticals/Medical  Services 

□  12.  Utility:  Communications 

□  13.  Utility:  Electric,  Gas,  Sanitation 

□  14.  Accounting  or  Legal  Services 

□  15.  Online  Product  and  Service  Provider 

□  16.  Communications:  Publishing,  Broadcast, 

Advertising,  Public  Relations 

□  17.  VAR,  VAD,  Systems  Integrator 

□  18.  Computer  and  Data  Processing  Services  and  Software 

□  19.  Business  Services  (other  than  computer) 

□  20.  Research  and  Development 

□  21.  Aerospace/Defense  Contractor 

□  22.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/Refining/Agriculture 

□  99.  Other  (Please  specify)  _ 

5 .  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees: 


( Check  one  only  in 

each  column)  ^ 

B. 

In  your 

At  this 

entire  org. 

location 

1.  >5000 

□ 

1.  □ 

2.  1001-5000 

□ 

2.  □ 

3.  500-1000 

□ 

3.  □ 

4.  <500 

□ 

4.  □ 

6 .  What  are  the  total  annual  revenues  of  your  entire 
organization?  (Check  one  only) 

□  1.  Over  $1  Billion  □  3.  $101  to  $500  Million 

□  2.  $501  Million  to  □  4.  $25  to  $100  Million 

$1  Billion  □  5.  Under  $25  Million 

7 .  Approximately  how  much  will  your  organization 
spend  in  the  next  12  months  on  computers,  software, 
equipment  and  services  for  World  Wide  Web  implemen¬ 
tation?  (Check  one  only) 

□  1.  More  than  $1,000,000  □  4.  $25,000  to  99,999 

□  2.  $500,000  to  $999,999  □  5.  Less  than  $25,000 

□  3.  $100,000  to  $499,999 

8 .  In  which  ways  are  you/will  you  be  involved  in  World 
Wide  Web  development  at  your  organization?  (Check  all 
that  apply) 

□  1.  Specify,  recommend,  or  purchase  products  and  services 

used  in  Web  development 

□  2.  Develop  Web  content  and  applications 

□  3.  Strategic  planning  of  Web  projects 

□  4.  Manage  the  Web  staff  and  activities 

□  5.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

9 .  Which  of  the  following  are  currently  in  use  or 
planned  for  use  in  your  organization? 

( Check  all  that  apply) 

CLIENT  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 


□ 

1.  DOS 

□  9.  VSE 

□ 

2.  Macintosh 

□  10.  Windows  3.X 

□ 

3.  MVS 

□  11.  Windows  NT 

□ 

4.  OS/2 

□  12.  Windows  95 

□ 

5.  OS/400 

□  13.  Other  (Please specify) 

□ 

6.  UNIX  (any  variety) 

□ 

7.  VM 

□  99.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

□ 

8.  VMS 

SERVER/NET  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

□ 

1.  Apple 

□  6.  Novell-NetWare 

□ 

2.  Banyan-Vines 

□  7.  Windows  NT 

□ 

3.  IBM-LanServer 

□  8.  Other  (Please  specify) 

□ 

4.  IBM-PC  Lan 

□ 

5.  Microsoft-LanManager 

□  99.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

PROTOCOLS 

□ 

1.  TCP/IP 

□  8.  X.25 

□ 

2.  0SI 

□  9.  NFS  (Sun) 

□ 

3.  SNA  (IBM) 

□  10.  NetView 

□ 

4.  Appletalk 

□  11.  SNMP 

□ 

5.  DECNet 

□  12.  Other  (Please  specify) 

□ 

6.  IPX/SPX  (Novell) 

□ 

7.  NetBIOS 

□  99.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

1 0.  Which  commercial  Internet  access  providers  do 

you  currently  use  or  plan  to 

i  use  in  the  next  12  months? 

(Check  all  that  apply) 

1. 

A0L 

□ 

2. 

AT&T 

□ 

3. 

BBN 

□ 

4. 

CompuServe 

□ 

5. 

GEIS 

□ 

6. 

IBM  Global  Network 

□ 

7. 

MCI 

□ 

8. 

Microsoft 

□ 

9. 

Netcom 

□ 

10. 

Prodigy 

□ 

11. 

PSI 

□ 

12. 

Sprint 

□ 

13. 

U  B  Networks 

□ 

14. 

UUNET 

□ 

15. 

Other  (Please  specify) 

□ 

99. 

NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

□ 

(OVER,  PLEASE  ►  ►  ►; 


1  1 .  Please  check  below  all  the  products  and  services 
that  you  help  acquire,  either  through  approval,  plan¬ 
ning,  recommendation  or  specification. 

(Check  all  that  apply) 

COMPUTERS/PERIPHERALS 

□  1.  Desktop  PCs/Notebooks 

□  2.  PC  Servers 

□  3.  Workstations 

□  4.  Unix  Servers 

□  5.  RISC  Servers 

□  6.  Monitors 

□  7.  Printers 

□  8.  Storagefiape  Drives 

□  9.  CD-ROM  Drives 

□  10.  UPS 

INTERNETWORKING/LANS 

□  11.  Local  Area  Networks 

□  12.  Network  Operating  Software  (NOS) 

□  13.  LAN  Servers 

□  14.  Bridges/Routers/Gateways 

□  15.  Intelligent  Hubs/Hubs 


WIDE  AREA  NETWORKING/INTERNET  ACCESS 

□  16.  Modems 

□  17.  PCMCIA  Modems 

□  18.  T-1/T-3  Multiplexers 

□  19.  T-1/T-3  Services 

□  20.  Fractional  T-1  Services 

□  21.  Dedicated  Lease  Lines 

□  22.  56  Kbps  Services 

□  23.  ISDN  Services 

SOFTWARE 

□  24.  E-mail/Workgroup 

□  25.  Database  Servers 

□  26.  PC  Databases/Front  End 

□  27.  Communications/Remote  Access  Software 

□  28.  Image/Document  Management  Software 

□  29.  Video  conferencing 

□  30.  Multimedia 

WEB  SOFTWARE 

□  31.  Web  Browsers 

□  32.  HTML  Authoring  Tools 

□  33.  VRML  Authoring  Tools 

□  34.  Web  Publishing  Tools 


FOLD  THIS  PANEL  BACK  FIRST 


□  35.  Search  Tools/Engines 

□  36.  Encryption  Software 

□  37.  Firewalls/Security 

□  38.  Transaction  Processing 

□  39.  Consulting  Services 

□  40.  Outsourcing 

□  41.  Other  (Please  specify) 

□  99.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 


1  2  Which  of  the  following  publications  do  you 
receive  addressed  to  you  personally? 

( Check  all  that  apply) 


□  1.  Interactive  Week 

□  2.  Internet  World 

□  3.  NetGuide 


,  WebWeek 
.  Wired 
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WebMaster 
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FOLD  THIS  PANEL  BACK  SECOND 


Please  fold,  tape  and  mail.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  STAPLE 


A  worldwide 
Intranet  data  warehouse? 
Eli  Lilly  won’t  wait. 


“Sapphire/Web  is 
exceptionally  robust 
and  easy  to  use.  Its 
ability  to  generate 
C  code  makes  our  job 
easy  and  doesn’t 
require  us  to  conform 
to  a  proprietary  tool.  ” 

Dave  Baker 
Project  Leader, 
HR  Systems 
Eli  Lilly  Corporation 


■ 


A 

'  -t  •  ■ 


To  develop  Web  applications  TODAY, 
they  use  Bluestone’s  Sapphire/Web. 


How  do  you  provide  access  to 
thousands  of  pages  of  information? 
Vital  information  that  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  world  need 
to  do  their  jobs? 

Eli  Lilly,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies,  needed  to 
give  its  top  HR  management 
access  to  a  huge  data  ware¬ 
house  of  personnel  informa¬ 
tion.  They  wanted  a  simple, 
point  and  click  system  to 
track  key  employees  from  65 
global  affiliates -putting 
resumes,  photos,  bios,  com¬ 
pensation  data  and  other 
critical  information  online. 

What  tool  did  they  use  ? 


}  Sopphirc/Web 


Visual:  easy  to  use  for 
novices,  yet  powerful 
enough  for  large  develop¬ 
ment  teams. 

Open:  works  with  any  Web 
editor,  server  and  browser; 
integrates  with  Java, 
JavaScript,  ActiveX  and 
VRML;  keeps  pace  with 
changing  Web  technology. 

Robust:  generates  C  and 
C++  for  the  ultimate  in 
power,  performance  and 
portability. 


Sapphire/Web®  from  Bluestone? 

Only  Sapphire/Web  lets  you  build 

Web-based  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  in  UNIX  or  Windows 
(NT  or  ‘95)  using  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  of  visual  tools.  Point 
and  click,  and  Sapphire/Web 
binds  your  database— includ¬ 
ing  its  native  SQL,  stored  pro¬ 
cedures,  existing  functions, 
executables,  files  and  even 
legacy  systems— to  front-end 
Web  forms.  So  Internet  or 
Intranet  applications  come  to 
life  quickly  and  easily. 

Enough  talk.  With 
Sapphire/Web,  you  can  get 
started  today.  You  might 
wait,  but  the  Web  won’t. 


©  Bluestone,  Inc.  1996.  Sapphire/Web  and  Bluestone  are  registered  trademarks  of  Bluestone,  Inc. 
All  other  products  mentioned  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Start  today!  Download 
Sapphire/Web  FREE! 


Get  more  information  or  an  evalua¬ 
tion  copy  at  http://www.bluestone.com. 
Or  call  (609)  727-4600.  We’ll  also  send 
“The  Web  Won’t  Wait” - 
which  profiles  other 
Sapphire/Web 
fans  like 
META  Group, 

KPMG  and 
Open  Market. 


Sapphire/Web 


The  Web  won’t  wait.  | 


Bluestone 


Map  Your  Web  Site 
For  Powerful  Content 
Management 


l'\"  NetCaita  WebMapper  Default  wmp 


Ete  View  WebMap  fibjact  Window  Help 

Ol*M  *l»l»l*l*l  ffl  t| 


0  !|  NetCarta  Corporation 

|EF  The  NetCarta  Masthead 


NetCarta  WebMap  Library 


■B  1  NetCarta  Corporate  Area 
•B  3  The  NetCarta  Products  Area 
4  Products  Area  WebMap 

Download  CyberPilot  Pro  Manual 
J*  CyberPilot  Pro  Data  Sheet  (PDF) 
WebMapper  Data  Sheet  (PDF) 

|3  CyberPilot-Tiy  It  Now! 

|3  NetCarta  WebMapper  Main  Page 
3  CyberPilot  Pro  for  Windows  95  and  NT 
-  S  (3  Cyberspace  Cartography  Journal 
LiU  jJ 


Visualize  your  site  with  a  NetCarta  WebMap. 


NetCarta  WebMapper"  helps  Webmasters 

and  site  developers  solve  management  problems 
efficiently  and  create  sites  that  are  easier  to  navigate. 

4  Integrates  with  your  favorite  authoring  tools 
4-  Shows  the  structure  of  a  site  at  a  glance 
4  Tracks  changes  and  manages  content 
4  Manages  any  local  or  remote  Web  site 
4  Publishes  NetCarta  WebMaps™  for  fast  navigation 
4  Copies  an  entire  site  onto  a  hard  drive  or  CD-ROM 
4  Saves  time  and  increases  your  productivity 


“Corporate  Web  site 
developers  have 
needed  the  powerful 
management  features 
that  NetCarta 
WebMapper  provides.” 

Marcus  Kaufman 
Director  of  Electronic  Mktg. 

Communications 
Novell  Inc. 


Now  for  UNIX!  NetCarta  WebMapper  for  UNIX 
includes  a  full  range  of  powerful  reporting  capabilities  to  give  you 
complete  control  of  your  Web  site. 

4  Formats  reports  in  HTML.  Reports  include:  site  statistics, 
duplicate/obsolete  objects,  changed  objects,  linked  table 
of  contents,  site  index,  content  profile  by  media  type, 
link  analysis,  link  verification,  and  more! 

4  Visualize  the  site’s  structure  in  HTML  format  to  aid  design 

4  Navigate  from  either  an  intuitive  HTML  interface 
or  from  the  UNIX  command  line 


Summary  report  provides  an  overview  of  the  site. 


visit  www.netcarta.com  to  download  a  demo  of  NetCarta  WebMapper  today. 
Or  call  1-800-461-2449  Code:  A18  for  more  information 
on  our  full  line  of  Web  management  products. 


For  Windows  95,  NT 
and  UNIX 


NetCarta 


MAP  THE  WEB.  MANAGE  YOUR  WORLD. 


Visit  us  at 

InteropDotCom  #333H 


NetCarta  Corporation  5617  Scotts  Valley  Drive,  Suite  100,  Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066  tel:  408-461-8920,  fax:  408-461-8939 

NetCarta,  the  NetCarta  logo,  NetCarta  WebMapper,  NetCarta  WebMap,  and  CyberPilot  are  trademarks  of  NetCarta  Corporation.  ©1996.  All  rights  reserved. 


